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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN the Preface ta the Fifth 
Volume of this Work,. I 
promifed another in the courfe 
©f this Spring ; and I fulfil my 
promifei Thi« maaner of in- 
troducing my publication to it» 
Readers noay, perhaps, be con- 
iidered as afifuming a confe* 
quence to which I have no 
right, either from my own me- 
rits, or thofe of the writings 
which I have given to the 
world • — As to myfelf, I am 

out 



advertisement: 

o&t of the queftion; but, if a ^ 
large, extenfivc, and continuing- 
fak can give confequenoe^ to^ 
any work of literature, this, 
which I have the honour of 
prefenting to the Public* mufl> 
certainly poflefe a cohfiderable- 
fhare of it 

The next Volume will con-- 
tain a Review of modern Ora- 
tory, with a particular and cri-^ 
tical examination of thofe men' 
who have afforded the beft ex-*'- 
amples of it in our daysv 
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Marquis of T • 

THE awe of Death may be 
qualified by certain circum- 
ftances, but can only be quenched 
in the bofom of hardened villainy 
or ideot infenfibility. The good con- 
fider it as a paffage to their reward ; 
the wretched, as a refuge from trou- 
ble ; and the aged, as an expefted 
end to which their infirmities con- 
duft them. But, in each of thefc 
fituations, the idea of an eternal fe- 
paration from every thing we fee. 
Vol. VI. B ftom. 
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from all we know and regard, will 
naturally affefl: the mind with thofe 
folemn impreffions, which the beft 
cannot but acknowledge, the mofl 
miferable will feel, and to which 
the decrepitude of age is not infen- 
'fible. 

It may alfo be obferved, that, 
while there are circumftances which 
ferve to leflen the awe of a lad hour, 
there are jfituations which greatly 
increafe it. When we fee the rich, 
the great, the young, the virtuous, 
borne to' their graves ; when we 
behold thofe fnatched from befide 
us, on whom Fortune had poured 
forth her bounties, to whom Power 
had communicated its pre-emi- 
nence, whofe lufty, blooming years 

feemed 
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fccmcd to mock at Fate, and wliofc 
;growuig excellence promifed a life 
of real honour ; our paffions, how-, 
^ver ftrong aiid impetuous, yield to 
ferious reflexion: with ^11 theijr' 
animation and vivacity, they cannot 
•obferve fuch affeding ey-ents, with- 
out, at leaft, a temporary forgetful- 
nefs or contempt for the common 
objects of their purfutt* But when 
wealth, greatnefs, youth, and vir- 
tue, fink tocher into oi>e grave ; 
when be who poflefled them ajl 
tfinds a fedden and an ^arly tomb.; 
the mind that ppflefles the lead par- 
ticle of virtuous fenfibility, muft 
turn from -every other objed, to 
nweep over the facred duil, and con- 
lemplaie, in all the piety of forrow, 
B2 fo 
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fo awful an example of human un- 
certainty. 

If any-thing could claim a per- 
manent duration here below, if the 
folemn fentence denounced, from 
the beginning of the world, againft 
every thing that has life, were fufcep- 
tible of mitigation, it would be in 
favour of confummate virtue ; more 
efpecially, when it poffeffed thbfe 
means of extending its benefits which 
wealth, greatnefs, and the full adli- 
vity of intelledual ftrength, afford 
it. But fuch an exception is not 
confident with the general frailty of 
the world, and every thing it con- 
tains. The ftrength of the ftrong, 
the power of the mighty, the wifdom 

of 
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of the wife, the treafures of the weal- 
thy, the hopes of youth, and the 
charms of beauty, compofe the hour- 
ly triumphs of Fate, and hold forth 
a continual leifon to the children of 
men, who are to be the future vic- 
tims of its power. 

Evcry-thing here below bears the 
mark of inftability. Wealth, dig- 
nities, and the proudeft (how of 
worldly grandeur, all fink into no- 
thing. Crowns are laid in the duftj 
and fceptres broken. Not only kings, 
but kingdoms, fucceed, as it wi^re, to 
each other ; and the world itfelf, 
the vaft theatre whereon the various 
fcenes of human vanity have been 
exhibited, muft alfo pafs away. Let 
Ambition turn its fad contemplation 
B 3 from 
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frOfHT tfie mouldering pyramid, an(t 
confider the final diffolution of the 
earth which groans beneath its weight. 
Let not the fading charms of fhort-- 
lived Beauty call forth a figh, which 
the future death of Nature, whofe viv 
vifying powers feem to promife immor- 
tality, more importunately demands. 
—Alas ! what is a finking kingdom,, 
when compared with a |)cri(hing, 
world ! 

** The cloud-c»pt toners, the gorgeous pa- 
laces. 
The folemn temples, the gr^'at globe itfclf. 
Yea, all that it inherits, (hall dilTolve, 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion,. 
Leave not a wreck behind." 

The all-wife Being, who, -by the 
decrees of omnifcienc providence,. 

has 
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has girea us a tranfitory nature, and 
placed us in a tranfitory ftate, has 
communicated juft that degree of 
permanence to both, which may be 
neceflary to impel and excite our vi- 
gilance to purfue the imperfedt hap- 
pinefs allotted us here, and to aflure 
our claim to a perfedt happinefs pro- 
mifed us hereafter. Man is guilty 
of great prefumption when he dares 
to utter complaints of his original 
frame and fituation. To his own 
inconfiderate mind and intemperate 
defires, he is indebted for the greater 
part of thofe diffatisfaftions which 
he makes the fubjed of his frequent 
lamentations. Is he not formed a 
periihable being ? Is he not fearfully 
as well as wonderfully made ? Does 
not every thing around him exhibit 
B 4 a fcenc 
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a fcene exprelfly contrived for the 
ufe of a fliort-lived creature ? And 
can he look upon one objedt, a- 
mong the myriads that follicit his 
regard, which has the marks of 
duration ? — Nature, throughout its 
vaft and various dominion, fcatters 
the univerfal feeds of decay which ■• 
itfelf poflefles : and Art, as it be- 
holds its proudeft labours, fighs at 
the Ihock of accident, the power of 
time, and the certain m'enace of 
future deftrudtion. To thofe idle 
fpeculatlons, fruitlefs wiflies, and 
vain purfuits, which take us out of 
our proper fphere, and pervert our 
charafter^ we owe much of our fe- 
verer miferies. 

Man, attentive to the end of his 

crea- 
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creation, and habituated to a conti- 
nual refleftion on the circumftances 
attached to his nature, would be free 
from great part of the error, and ef- 
cape no fmall Ihare of difquictude ; 
—he would confider life, and the 
brighteft accompaniments of it, as 
a bleffing lent him for his good, 
and revocable at the will of its au- 
thor: fenfible of the uncertain te- 
nure by which it is held, he would 
make the beft ufe of the prefent 
moment, nor dare to repine if 
he were certain that the next would 
be his laft. Man is wifely faid to 
be the fabricator of his own mifery. 
It is,' in reality, he himfelf who 
makes it, or, at leaft, gives it that 
form and encreafe which fill the 
world wiih fuch continual but ill- 

founded 
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founded complaints. The traveller, 
who waftes his time on the road in 
idle delays and the purfuit of iha- 
dows, mull blame himfelf, if he does 
not attain the end of his journey. 

Such a variety of matter prefents 
itfelf to me on a fubjed which has 
been fo often and fo much better 
confidered before, that, to prevent 
repetition as well as perplexity, 
I Ihall conclude with an obferva- 
tion fuggefted by the wifeft of men, 
and confirmed by the experience of 
my own life. That the whole fcene 
of human glory, in whatever form 
it may appear, is all Vanity, and, 
what is worfe, Vexation of Spirit ; 
and that the only folid bleffing we 
poffefs is the little good, and God 

knows 
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inoWs ho^ little it i^, thai we car> 
do to one anothe)?* 

Thefe thoughts fpontancoufiy a- 
rofe frcwn the fudden, unexpefted^ 
and melancholy end of the amiable 
young noblenian, whofc ilhiftriousr 
name is at the beginning of them^ 
He was an honour to his rank, hisi^ 
country, and his nature, and pro- 
mifed a , continuance of the bright 
career he had begun. Pofleffed of 
the moft endearing and noble qua- 
lities, more elevated by the exalted 
virtues of his mind than by the ho- 
nours of his birth, the hopes of his^ 
country were fixed upon him, and 
mankind looked forward with plea- 
fure to the noble ufe he would 
have made of the wealth and power 

that 
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that muft have defcended to him, 
had it pleafed the Arbiter of life to 
have extended his to a longer date. 
Human frailty may furely be per- 
mitted to lament fuch a lofs ; and, 
in a degenerate age like our own, 
when examples of virtue are fo rare 
among our rich and noble youth. 
Piety itfelf may figh over his tomb, 
without offending againft that refig- 
nation which man owes to every 
difpenfation of his Maker *. 

* This excellent young nobleman loft hii 
life by a fall from his horfe in the eag^r- ' 
ncfs of a fox-chacc. As the ordinary ef- 
forts of language would fail in doing juftice 
to his charader, I fliall content myfelf with 
obferving, that his death has been juftly con- 
fidered as a national lofs. 1 do not pr«- 
tend to fay char it was a tnisfonune to him, 
but it w.:8 certainly a great one to thofe who 
knew, and of courfe loved and honoured 

bim 
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him, that his ftation was fo high, and his 
life of fo much importance, as to tbofe cir- 
cumflances they muft attribute the lofs of it. 
The fall his Lordfhip received was fo violent 
as to occafion a very feverc fradure of the 
fcull, which an immediate operation would 
have preferved froni any fatal confequencea. 
A furgeon of the neighbourhood, who hap* 
pened to be on the fpot, declared the dan* 
ger of its delay, and otifered to perform it ; 
but it was thought improper to trud a pro- 
vincial practitioner in a matter of fuch great 
confequence: the utmod expedition was 
ufed to fetch MeiTrs. Hawkins and Middle- 
ton from London ; but they only arrived to 
confirm the opinion which had already been 
rejeded, and to announce the mt.lancholy 
truth, that their afliflance was feveral hours 

too late. The affe£tion of the noble 

widow, and the affeiling confequences of it, 
have been the fubjed of univerfal pity and 
admiration. In a future part of this work, 
there is a page referved for the celebration 
ot her exemplary fidelity. 
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The Ri^t Hon. Mr. C— T ^♦- 

IT feems orckred by the wifdoiu 
of Providence, that there Ihould 
te a certain balance in the powers 
;and'paflions of men, that they, whom 
it has favoured with an higher de- 
^ee of intellaftual flrength than 
is generally communicated to the 
children of men, might not be able 
to make Haves of their fellow-crea* 
tures. This Right Honourable 
Gentleman is a prodigy of talents^ 
and poffeffes thcdfe irrefiftible charms 



• Since tbefc obfervations were made, 
the fubje6t of thcna departed this lift, ac- 
companied with the finccre regrets of the 
jjation, who arc mortified with the barren 
jjrofpcdl of great abilities in the riiiog nobi- 
jity and men of fortune. 

of 
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of private convcrfarion as well as 
the magic of public eloquence, 
which would draw the world after 
him, if the unfteadinefs of his tem- 
per, and the flexibility of bis opi- 
nions, did not aft as antidotes againft 
the powers of his underftanding and 
the exertion of his abilities. 

PoflTcfEng, as he does, many of 
the qualities which form the ftatef- 
man, he may be of very important 
utility to <jovernment, but will ne- 
ver, I fear, acquhre the character of 
a great minifter. His failings,— for 
he poflfefles many, — are fuch as will 
ever prevent him from fecuring that 
public good opinion which is the 
ground- work and key-ftone of mi- 
nifterial greatnefs. His talents are 

acknow- 
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acknowledged as univcrfally as they 
are admired. In the article of in- 
tcUedual gifts, the firft men of this 
kingdom, where Heaven has not 
been fparing of mental ability, re- 
tire from the conteft, and yield the 
fuperiority to him. But though all 
regard him with wonder, it is not 
unmingled with pity ; and, while 
all parties are ready to embrace 
him, none will honour him with 
their confidence. They wifh to re- 
ceive his fupport, they are elated 
with the eclat of his name, but they 
will not fubmit to him as a leader, 
left, in the hour of danger, of ca- 
price, or of temptation, he might be 
induced to defert them. Thus is 
he under the mortifying and dif- 
graceful neceflity of ading a fubor- 

dinate 
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fdinate part in the theatre of poU^ 
tics, becaiife he cannot be trufted 
with the condud: of the piece j and 
is thus obliged to follow men who 

. are his inferiors in every thing, but 
the fimple virtues of zeal,.fteadinefs, 

.and. integrity, 

A levity of charadter, in the Ian* 

gu^ge of the world, is an happy 

one, as at is calculated to beguile 

the wearifome hours of life, and 

make them ,pafs haftily away; but 

it is totally deftitute of that fenfi- 

bility which makes us interefted in 

owr-own adipns^as well as thofe of 

'Others, and is the parent of that 

-^eal -whicJh can alone bear the 

onind, in fpite of difficulties and 

voppofition, tQ the attainment of 

Voi,, VI. :C ;great 
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.gteat and important obj^fts. TfaiS 
levitjt. of itiind pervades every part 

.6f Mr. T -^s life. He does not 

appear to feel any great anxiety but 
-for the incenfe of ttoe triomeiit. To 
€njoy a tranfient gleani of vanity^ 
:friends, connexions, pfiflciples, aiid 
even the folid honours of future 
fame, are facrificed without the 
?forms of regret. With fuch an uh- 
.happy difpofition, the ardor of zeal 
^with which he fbmetimes enters 
into the condud: of plans and the 
fupport of meafures, oinuft naturally 
>t)e expeded td evapotate in doubt 
and inconfiftency. When he deli- 
vers his fentiments in Pariiametit, 
his audience are often incapable of 
.divining his intentions ; they iare 
irequently at a lofs to .dotecmine 

AvhicU- 
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JwKich fide he means to embrace; 
and, perhaps, he may himfelf be de- 
termined, by circumftances which 
arife during the courfe of his own 
fpeech, how he fhall conclude it. 
He fixes attention by the ingenuity 
of his debate, the power of his lan- 
guage, the brilliance of his thoughts, 
and the variety of his matter ; but 
.'he often keeps the decifive opinion 
in a kind of equal balance, till, tired 
with the alternate applaufe of each 
«cxpeding party, he arrives at the 
.<:oncluding period. His moft feri- 
ous arguments, therefore, often fail 
of their effed: ; for, whatever may 
he their force, the doubts of his 
hearers, who know his capacity to 
make the worfe appear the better 
xeafon, continually accompany them, 
C 2 and 



.and coBviaion itfelf, when ^ it :flo^ 

from his perfuafions, becomes fuf- 

^pedted in the bofom even of thofe 

,\Kho receive it *. Thus this extra- 

. ordinary 

* This obfervation was fully illuftratcd in 
a very celebrated fpeedi of this gentlemad at 
the titne wfaen he was informed of his fa- 
ther being ac the point of death ; a circum- 
Hance to which he repeatedly alluded, in the 
courfe of his debate, in'fomewhat like the 
following words : *' I have the feelings of 
•* nature, and at this moment a venerable 
•• parent is at the laft fad fcenc of life ;— at 
** this moment my affedioHs.virge me to pay 
** my lad fad duties to hiip, to clofc his 
•* eyes, and receive the patriarchal blefling: 
** but my country calls me here, and' I obey 
** her call. .1 have the feelings of pature* 
** but thofe of a citizen have a fuperior 
•'claini; they will abforb even thofe of a 
«*fon: the Jatter. may .wring his heart, but 
** the former muft be obeyed; and thus,! 
*' manifeft my obedience to them." This 
ij^atorical ftight, o;-, as. it has been wiifHy 

called 
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ordmary man is more than haff loSr 
tt> fociety by a fondnefs for empty 
founds, and preferring the hear-hims" 
of the day to the foUd ♦ hqnours of * 
lifting (celebrity:*. 

called, this 'paHibmenCary* ri^W^iJ'^, however 
it might be admired by his fenatorial ao-» 
dience, did^ noi come home to ^he boromt » 
of thofe who knew the fpcaker, and the 
terms upon which he* and his 'father had 
long lived. The pathetic apoftrbphe, how* 
ever, had its-^efFcd^ upon the gallery, for 
which perhapsit was originaHy deiigned, and 
driew forth tears from the e)'es, and many 
a white handkerchief from- the pockets, of. 
IsKlics.who wcrcaflembled there; 

* Among other of the graver virtues which J 
were not poffefled by this 'gentleman, was 
a firm, mamly courage: It is alfo well knowa 
that the great objecY of his political dread,, 
though ■ he had fometimes ventured to op- 
pofe him, w^s Mr. Pitt, who was ftlU in 
tke* Houfe of Commons at- the period un- 
C3 dcr. 
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If, however, the advances of more 
maiture life fhould give a new form 

and 

dcr confideration. That great Commoner 
was afflidled with a very fevere fit of the 
gout, at a time when fome propofitions were 
to be made in Parliament unfavourable to 
the condud of the German war, which he 
had adopted. It was univerfally fuppofed 
that he was incapable of attending the de* 

bates of that day, in which Mr. T took 

an active, and, to all appearance, « decifive 
part againit continental engagements; but, 
as he was fpeaking with uacommoD 
eloquence and ability, Mr. P — was 
brought into the houfe, covered with flan- 
nels, and in a (late of much corporal afflic- 
tion and weaknefs. Mr. T— — continued 
his fpeech for fome time according to the 
tenor in which he had begun it ; when, ob- 
ferving that he had ufed every argument 
which, in his opinion, could be fuggefted 
againft the meafares which were the fubjodt 
of that day's coafidcration, he veered fud- 
denly to the oppofite quarter, entreated the 
. attention of the Houfe to what might be 

urged 



and' colour to his difpofitions ; if' 
an ambition for real greatn^fs Ihould' 
arife and diffipate- the meteors of* 
fancy and caprice which have hi* 
therto played around and leflencfd 
his character ; we may yet behold^, 
in* this wonderful man,* the grtatcft 
minifter that has ever direded the 
machine of the Britilh- empire *\ 

M- . 

ui^ed on the ptiierfide of the qneflion, and; 
with an ingenuity and' readineis of rcafon- 
nig unparalkiled, he overturned every ar*. 
gument he had juft employed ; when he 
fat down,, fatisfied that he had given afpeci- 
men of his abilities, whofe fplendor would 
obfcure the diftiottourable ufe he had mad^ 
of them, and fave him from the lafh of that 
commanding orator, whofe words would 
have made him- tremble, if he had not fled 
10 this extraordinary refuge for protection. - 
♦ Whether Mr. T— — , if he had livedo 
t^Vmld have fulfilled this prophecy,, muft re- 
C4 maiil 
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M: ofG . 

GOyRAGE and Gencrofity arer 
nobk and concomhant Virtues^ 
but they do not alone foroia great chai 

rafter*:- 

• 

mam. a matter for conjefture ; bu*' his 
death was, .at alt events, a great Ibfs to hii 
country* He had paid a mofl adiduous at- 
tention to the' hiftory of cur colonies, and. 
chad made himfelf maimer of. that imricatie. 
bur muoft important fubje^.. It was he wha 
fuggefled the ncceffity of a third Secretary 
of State for the colony deparrmcnt ; and I 
have beea credibly informed tkat it was au 
ardent wiih of his heart to have bad that 
poft created ia his time, and to have been 
himfelf the firft who (hould be honoured with r 
its appointmeiit. This meafure, as is well- 
known, took place fome years after his 
death,. but under circumllances which, tho* 
he was the caufeof them, he could not fore- 
fee. He was, unfortunately, the re-producer 
of the fatal fchtmc of taxiog America, that 
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rafter! Gravity, Firmnefs, and Jiidg-*;^ 
menr,. muft' aid the more fplendid^ 

quali-* 

Has iDvolvfd/ this coumry in iht prefent 
rooft expenii^e iand unnatural war, and 
which; perhaps, if his life had been fpaccd, 
he would have fouod the means to prevent. . 
As this gentleman was a charafter of no 
common figure fn the eye of mankind, and 
as he is no more, 1 (hall venture to borrow 
the remarkable d^fcription of him which the 
greateft orator of this day gave in the Houfe 
of Commons. It is hardly to be parallelled 
in any language for flrength, delicacy, and 
truth; and though, in my editorial capa- 
city, I maybe acting imprudently, as my 
author muft greatly fink in the coinparifon, 
I'fhall make no apology for inferting it, and 
r trufl: the reader ivill think I* wdnt none. 
■ — Speaking of Charles Tdwnjbend^ Mr. 
Burke proceeds,^ — " In truth he was the 
" delight and ornament of this Houfe, and 
** the charm of every private fociety which 
" he honoured with his prefence. Perhaps 
•* there never arofe in this, nor any other 
*• country-, a maa of amore. pointed and 

** finilhcd- 
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quafittes to give a perfedtioa to hu?- 
man nature thqt few attain, and^ 

whiciv 

•* finiilied wity and, where his paffions were 
*« not concerned, of a more refined, exqui- 
*' fite, and penetrating judgment. If he 
** had not {6 great a (hare, as fome have 
** had who flourifhed formerl}^, of know- 
** iedge long trcafured up, he knew, better 
** by far than any man I ever was acquaint- 
*:' ed with, how to bring together, within a^ 
^ ftion umCr all that was necelFafy to efta- 
*' bli(h, to ill uft rate, and to decorate that 
** fide of the queftion he fupported. He 
•' ftated his miatter ftilfully and powerfully.. 
** He particularly excelled in a mod lumi- 
'* nous explanation and difplay of hisfubjec^. 
*• His ftyle of argument was neither trite nor 
*' vulgar, nor fubtlc and sfbftrufe,- He hit the 
'* Houfe juft between wind and water ; and, 
'** not being troubled with too anxious a zeal 
♦' for any matter in cjueftion, he was never 
*' more tedious or more earneil, than the pre- 
'' conceived opinions and prffent temper 
*^ of his hearers required, to whom he was 
^* always ia perfeft umfoa« He eonfo/roed 

"exaaiy 
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vrHch leaves this popular nobleman 
far behind Hepofleffed thofe dilV 

pofition* 

*' exadlly to the temper of the Houfe ;. 9ni 
•' be ieemed to guide, bccaufc he was al- 
•* ways.fure to follow it." 

** There are many young members, fuch 
'* of late has been the rapid fucc^ffion of 
*' public men , who nev^r law that prodigy 
** Cbaries Tonfjnjhend^ nor, of courfe, know 
*^ what a ferment he was able to excite in 
** every thing by the violent . ebullition of 
** his mixed virtues aqd failings ; for faiU 
•1 ings he undoubtedly had : many of uf 
** remember them. But he had do failiag^ 
*^ which were not owing to a noble caufe; 
'* to an ardent, generous, perhaps an in^ 
'^ moderate paffion for fame ; a paflion 
** which is the inftindt of all great fouls. 
*' He worihipped that goddefs whcrefoever 
** (he appeared^ but he paid his particuUur 
«( devotions to her in her favourite habita* 
'< tion, in her choiien temple, the Houfe of 
•* Commons. He was truly the Child of 
•^ the Houfe, He never did, thought, or 
*< &id| any-thing but witb a \vm to you. 

"He 
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pofifions which never fail to enfiire^ 
public efteem, but feldotn command ♦ 

refpeft. 

'*-Hc every day adapted himfclf to your 
** difpofitioriy and adjufted himfelf before 
*^ it as at a looking-glafs. 

«* He had obfenrcd, indeed ir could not 
•• efcape him,.ihat feveral perfons, infi* 
*• nitely his inferiors in all: refpefts, had 
** formerly rendered themfelves confiderablc 
*• in this Houfe by one method alone. They 
*' were a race of men, who, when they role 
*•* in their place, no man living could dt^ 
** vine, from any known adherence to par- 
•• ties, ro opinions^ or to- principles,— from 
•• any order or fyftem in their politics, or 
" from any fequel or conne61ion in their 
** ideas, what part they were* going to take 
*♦ in any debate. It is afton'rihing hoW' 
*' much this uncertainty, efpecially at crr- 
«* tical times, called the attention of all par- 
*' ties on fuch men:— all eyes -were fixed 
** on them, all ears open to hear them; 
*• each party gaped and looked alternately 
" for their vote, almoft to the end of their 
** fpcccbcs. While the houfe. hungnn the 

" unccr— 
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^'Tefpcfl:. The crowd is ufcd.to 'fa- 
' vour him with it^ applaufe ; but 
there is a. certain air of familiarity in 
>beftowing it, that takes oiF all ap- 
pearance of veneratioiu 

.Thq ppejivcountcnance ^nd gene- 

.rous 

"^^ uncertainty, now the hear • bl fns to{c from 

** ^frhis- fide,'now t^y rebellowed from the 

- *' other J and that party, to whom they 

'** fell at length from their tremulous and 

** dancing balance, always received them 

^*/in»a.tcmpeft of applaufe." 

" .The fortune of fuch men was a tempta- 

**tion too great to be refilled by one, to 
•** whom a fingle whiff of incenfe wich-hekl 

•'*.gave nmch greater pain than hp received 

** delight in the cloud? of it which daily 
'^*' rofe about him from the prodigal fupcr- 
-*^* ilition of innumerable admirers. He 

'* .was a candidate for contradidory honours, 

^* and his grcit aim was to make thofe agree 
•^* in admiration -of him who never s^reod 
•^* .in. any-thiDg elfe/' 
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reus look of L— G are firf- 

ficient to awaken the rtioft favoura- 
ble prepofleffions ; and they are true 
pictures of his mind : Hypocriff 
can not be numbered among his 
failings ; but a near approach difco- 
vcrs that careleffnefs and inattention 
to every thing beyond the prefent 
hour, which renders him the conti- 
nual dupe of the bad peopk who 
furround him* 

A man,.whofc temper is particu- 
larly difpofed to convivial mirth 
and jovial fociety, cannot make up 
his party with men of worth and 
underftanding ; neither their reafon 
nor conftitutions will admit of en- 
gagements which proceed in riot 
^d ^d in gxqqQu He mu& tlaere* 

• fore 
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foreliave fecburie tt) fudh as ^re at- 
ftached to fidiilar pieafufes, and, 
from Tome motive or other, into 
which he does not examine, wifl 
igo anj' lengths to contribute to his 
amvifement or afford him fatisfac- 
tion. Sueh people lead him, aft 
^ften as poffible, to that carelefs, lin- 
<confciOus ftate, when' his honour 
would be readily pledged to pro- 
mifeS, which, though made with- 
out thought, and in the moment of 
intoxication, are not to be retradted 
'On the return of foberiieft arid re- 
fleftiom 

Avarice is fuch a deteflable vice, 
-that any quality of the mind, how- 
vcver weak or difgraceful, which is 
in opppfition to it, aflumes an ami- 
cable 
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r^ble appearaace. While the cove- 
tous man is followed by the exe^ 
crations of his fellow- creatures, the 
ipendthrift, who ruins himfelf, and 
reduces his family to beggary by a 
generous extravagance, if no fla- 
grant ad: of bafenefs appears, is ge- 
nerally confidered with a refped- 
ful commiferation. It is a matter 
of great difficulty to preferve a true 
medium between the impulfe of 
good-nature and the fuggeftions of 
felf-love ; but, without attaining, in 
a certain decree, the happy power of 
regulating the efFufions of benevo* 
ilence as well as the caution of felf- 
intereft, a good heart muflbecon- 
tmually baffled in its dcCgns, anid 
the power of bleffing be mbft grie- 
;v-oufly perverted. 

Popular 
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Popular ciiaraders frequently 
(sin&ify a conduct which would be 
uiiiv^ally condemned in the prac- 
tice of ordinary individuals. The 
man who throws money by hand- 
fuls to a mob, and, for every peti- 
tioner, puts his hand mechapically 
to his pocket, while there is a gui- 
nea left, without a iingle enquiry 
concerning the objeft of his bounty, 
will find numerous admirers ; but, 
Dvhatever his fituation in life may 
be, he will <:onvey no very favour- 
able impreffions of his underftand- 
ing to a refleding obferver. If, 
however, it Ihould be known that 
his private affairs were difarranged, 
that he was involved in debt, and 
thai the honeft creditor comes in 
vain to his door for a juft demand, 

yoL.yj. P .^.amidft 
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--'MikMl al! his idle gfefteroGtjr, 
Something mote thM Folly may 
jtiftly bfe imputed «io hi« inconfidc- 
iiitt cottduGL 

I fe&t* this nobletnat!^ chara^tr 
Hvill anfwer, in fome degree, to this 
idefcription. He feems to aA ai- 
rways from the careleft impulfe of 
ithc moment, tvithout thought fot 
die future. He is a brave, gene- 
irous foldier, hut by no means aa 
.eminent commander in chief. In 
Siis political career he is changeful 
and indecifive ; — ^wiflies lo take a 
right part, but does not purfue the 
means to difcern it, or, when, di* 
fcerned, wants a Sufficient firmnefs 
of principle to follow his convidion. 
—He certainly has many attraftivtc 

xjualities ; 
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«qu23ificsi-^«ven his failings arc rf 
^hat amiable nataire jis to be (bme- ' 
times iiiiftaken for virtues. It is 
impoiiible not to love him, but, I 
fear, there is too -little reafon to re- 
vere him. — ^After all, he has nb 
pretenfions to the -charader of a 
CrreatMan*^ 

Sif 

"* There is a tin^ure eonnnunlcsttd to 
ttiefe obfenratioDS which I did not expeA, 
though J cannot accufe the writer/of them of 
injuftice. it never appeared to n)ethat4x>rd 
'<Granby was a Great iMan. When he was 
afttn^ the part of a jovial jandlorfl, at aa 
iihunting feat in thecountr)(, he feeroed to%eui 
« fpherc more congenial to his charader ^an 
when placed atthe head^f an army. Prince 
Ferdinand^ it is true, was of a diiSferent opi« 
«lon; but he bad his reafons, and the people 
«of Snglaod have paid for them^ It is witk 
fooncem I difient from the merit generallf 
l^iTen to this nobleman ; but I never could 
^difsover^n him more th^ a frolic ge^erofity, 
£2 ' which 
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Sir C— S . 

THERE is no clafs or charac- 
ter of mea who more highly 
4eferye thp applaule and rewards 

of 

%:btch liadno rational foundadon, proceed- 
ed in fudden, intemperate flafhes, and never 
exerted itielf in a folid coiirfe of doing good. 
JVn eafy, unlteady temper occatiened his be* 
ing continually at the mercy of the hungry 
Sycophants who fed upon his purfc and hi« 
honour. His perfonal .courage is wil ingly 
acknowledged : he was as brave as his 
iWord ; bur he did not pofTefs a degree of 
military knowledge fuperiorto the command 

of a regiment.—— —The opportunity 

•which here prefents itfelf of doina juftice 
to his fon, the prefent DuJce of Rurland» 
ihall not efcape me, and it is with pleafune 
that J record ic. — The-very -firft adof pow- 
/cr his Grace performed on his fucceilion te 
the edates of his family, was to otder a large 
l^rpponian of 4he revenues 4o be applied 

jrearjjr 



^dife country, than- thofe who ^avtt 
extended its naval glory. It is to 
the failor that Great Britain- is in- 
debted for the prefervation and eni- 
largenrxertt of its domidions^ and the 
permanent fruits of war and victory* 
Defended by her floating caftlcs, flbe 
never lofes the fymbob, or even the 
lealities, of pe^er Her hufband^ 
men till their ground, fearlefs of any 
inroads from: hoftik neighbours i 
her citizens ^xt not alarnaed left 



yearly towards che paym^nc ef hrs father's 
debts, and to be continued, without inter* 
fupt'roD, tin the whole are fully difcharged'. 
Such 2LU9&. of generotts jui^ce deferves the 
applaufe of mankiiKl. But, alasl fucbvir- 
tflious deeda as this do not, very often, reachr 
l>eyond thofe wha irtimcdiately feel the be- 
nefits of tbem f while a few public fi'^hts of 
idle extravagance (hall eflablilh a reputation 
•f ecncrofiry for ever. 

D J tHeir 
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Aeir dbmeffic property ihoiird b«^ 
efme the prey of violence and ia^ 
pkit ;. nor are her ckies. begirt witb 
the mifeBable parade of ramparts, 
^d curcumvaHations, ivhich', itr con- 
tfoental natrons, ctoath even^ peace 
with the habiliments of war* Hap- 
fy are her people, beyond the r^ft 
•f €he inhabitants of the earth.! 

But^ if we wave^ for a moment^ 
iJie primary importance of the navaii 
charatSer to the State, and govern. 
6ur fentiments by the proportion of 
sewardB to the dangers and labours. 
©^ fervice, the duty of remuneration* 
to the failor will appear, from every 
coniideration, to be a mofi natural 
and unavoidable obligation-. This, 
priaciplc animated the nation to- 
., \ 6Beat« 



errft' the fuperb afyliim of Gireen^ 
wich, for the receptbn of its^ naval 
defencfcrs,; when' the rage of war bad 
unfitted them for future fervice, or 
enfeebling, age condu&s^ diem^to re<^ 
pofe* 

Th^ toilrof the camp^ appear as» 
paflimes, when compared with a' fea- 
man's* life; Blveiy convenience and*^ 
«omfort that the State can command^ 
attends- the foldier^s march :• his fuf- 
ferings are Gommon^ eafily borne>.and 
loon relieved.. It is only in the ex- 
tremities of a fiegei which rarely hap*- 
pen, that he e^^riences* the horror»» 
and calamity of war. Far different 
is the failop^s warfare : the very elcr 
ments are his foesy and he oftentifnes" 
receives naore injury from* them thaa 
D 4, ftomi 
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IrOm thofc of his country, lie hai 
not to contend only with a faithlefs 
ocean, replete with dangers, but with 
the change of climates, with the try- 
ing fucceffion of burning funs and 
freezing ikies. He is borne away 
from his friends and native land, con- 
fined to the fhip in which he fails> 
and deprived of every communica* 
tion that might chear his heart in the 
difmal moments of his diftrefs, and 
at the extremities of the globe. The 
hour of combat approaches hira with 
redoubled danger ; and it fometime^ 
proves his lamentable fate to fiy from 
the quick approaches of confuming 
lire, and find a lefs horrid tomb in 
the devouring wave. 

The firft years of the infent fea* 

mau^s 
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inan*S life are fatigue and hardihip 5 
removed from a parentis tender care, 
and all the comforts of a protefting 
home, it is his lot to enter upon a 
fcene where the fevere difcipline of 
rigorous inftrudtion prepares him to 
bear with refolution the future toils 
of his profeffion. The naval officer 
is not the mulhroom of a day : — 
he cannot purchafe from rank to 
rank, but muft win his way to pro- 
motion by a long progrefs of fevere 
duty. 

Whoever is acquainted with the 
life of this great and gallant com- 
mander, whofe name fuggefted thefe 
refledtions, will poffefs, in his mind, 
a perfect picture of a failor^s pro- 
grefs to reputation and power. He 

has 
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kas wcH won the honours which adom^ 
hini> and his name will^ be infci^ibed 
m the annals of bis country^ ao^ong 
thofe who have enlarged her domi'^ 
mioa and bughtened hec glory *• 

Mr 



* The R— — writer, in the courfe of 
&is obrervatioD$, feetns hitherto to have re- 
frrVed his encomiums for his military offi«- 
cers ; and it gives roe no fmall pleafure to* 
ind that there was a moment,. when»r forget- 
ting his favourite raree-fhows of Black heath* 
tnd Wimbledon Common, he had a; becoming: 
Ibnfe of the fuperior confideration due to hi$> 
naval commanders. The chara&er of Ad- 
miral S was a natural fource of thofc 

•bfervations which have arifen in the confix 
deration of it ;. and a reference being made- 
to that excellent officer's life,, as a true re- 
prefeniation of a feamanVduty, it becomes^ 
me to inflru^ the reader^ as well as I am a^ 
tie, in the principal circumdances of it. 

Mr, S— — entered early into the Royat 
Navy» and nn (b diflinguiiked by that judge 

of 
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Mr. S- J ^. 

THERE arc a* certain fet of xmit 
whom the moft uncourtly poll- 
ticians havb thought neceflary to live 

about 

•f nwht Aerify, the late Lord Anfon^. at ta 
tteappoiDted^ on^ his recommendation,, firft 
Lieutenant of his own (hip, the Centurion^* 
when he failed on the celebrated expedition- 
to the South Seas,, in 1740. In February^ 
174IS during theii; flay at Port St.. Julian,, 
•n the coaft of P^tagonia^ which was occai> 
fioned by an accident that happened to thu 
TryaKs nnain-maf^y Mr. S — — was pro- 
moted, by the Commodore^ to the command ' 
•f that iloop) in the room of Captain Cheap^. 
removed to the "Wager. In his^ paffage round 
Cape Horn, ouft of his complement of eigh-^ 
ty men, he buried twenty ;. and, arriving at 
the Ifland of }iiaa Fernandes,. all its bay» 
and creeks were, by M^. Anfon's orders^ 
»ore particularly examined by Captaiit 
&— •— 3i. thaa tb^x had hitherto been . The 

Spaniarda 
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about a court i perfons of x chanxo 
ler too higlfi lo be enrirely negjefte^, 

but 

Spaniards^ taken foon stfter in a prize by the 
Centurion, were adoniffaed at feeing ther 
Tryal Sloop at anchor, and that, after all 
their fatigues, the crew could have fo foot^ 
xefiited fuch a teflel en the fpot ; nor woiiM 
they believe that fuch a bauble couid paffr 
round Cape Hori», when the beft (hips were 
frequently obliged to put back. On Sept^ 
18, 1 741, Captain S-— — ^ being difpatched 
on a cruize off Yalparkifo, took a large mer* 
chantman of 600 tens,^ botind ro that port 
from Callao i but, to balance this fuccefs^ 
the Tryal foon after ipruBg both her mafit ^ 
and befides was fo leaky, that, on joining 
the Commodore, ht found it neceifary ta 
fake out her people and deftroy her,- and, in^ 
her fleady appointed her prize to be a friw 
gate in his Majefly's fervice^ mounting 2<y ' 
guns, manning her with the Tryal's crew, 
and renewing ihe eommiflioiis of Captain 
S— — and the other officers. No fooncr 
was he poiTefled of his new frigate, called 
the Tryal's Prizei than he MS flTtfpatched 
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\»3X not of fufficLent importance am 
be v,ery greatly r^ardcd ; whofe at- 

fiftancc 

4on a cruize off the high land of Vaiparai(b» 
in cofnJ>any with the Centurion's prize^ 
M^hcre, however, they had no fucoefs ; fo 
proceeding down the coall to the rendezvous 
oi Mafcai^ they joined the Commodore oa 
the 2d of November. From that time till 
April following^ Captain S— — kept com- 
|>any with the Commodore ; but« at length, 
the whole numbers on board the fqiiairoo 
j)ot amounting to the complement of a fourth 
rate man of war, it was agreed te deftrpy 
the Tryal's and other pria^es, and w rein- 
force the Gloui:e(ler with the befl part of 
the crews ; and accord tngly, on the 27th of 
April, they were towed aihore. and icoctled 
in the harbour of Chequetan. 

Soon after th.e Centurion's arrival at M%. 
«a0y in China, in November, 1742!, Captain 
.S — — took his paiTage for England, 00 
board a SwediQi (hip, charged with dif- 
|)atche8 from the Commodore-, and arrived 
in the Downs in May, 1743. By this cir- 
^luaftance he loll the great emoluments that 

aitendfi4 • 
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€ftflnee mtiy oot be muth wanted m 
friends^ }fQt who tr» to l>e in fome 

^dqgrec 

^ttendedthecaptufe'Of tffae klaatlla Galleon, 
jn the month of }une fdlowiog. In March^ 
iy45, he was appointed to the command of 
the Sandmchy of 90 guns^ but bad no op* 
.poitunity of difiinguUbing hunfelf till Octo- 
ber J4« 1747* wheoy ibeing commander of 
the Yaimouthy of 64 guos, in the fqaadron 
of Admiral Hawke, be bad^ great fhare in 
the yidbry of that davy, taking the Neptune 
and Monarque,^th of 74 guns ; and, though 
he bad aa men killed and 70 wounded , be 
gallantly propofed to the Capuins Sau« 
4Darez and (Rodney, iCo purfue the two (hips 
that efcaped, which they in <:onrequence 
overtook, engaged, and would have taken, if 
the deatbof Saumarez bad not-occaGoned his 
ibip to haul her wind^ and "do no more fer- 

vice. In May, J 7; a, Mr. S failed, as 

"Commodore^ in the Penzance of 40 guns^ 
to 4>roted the Newfoundland fiihery, with 
inftrudiions alfo to look for a fuppofed ifland 
in lat. 49, 40. long.«24, S^- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^* 
'Zardi in which attempt he failed tofiuccefk. 
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degree feaved, as being qualified t9 
be troublefome ^epcmics. Tbcfe men, 

though 



^as Commodore Rodney had dooe before. I^ 
ApTiif 17549 he was appo'mted Treafurer •f 
Oreenvirich Hofpttal, an office which on his 
iuitbtr promotion he religned ; and, in the 
Parliament that met in the month of May ia 
the fame year, he was returned for Hey^n, 
in YorJcfliire, by the intereCl of his great and 
«eTer faithful friend Lord Anfon. In Marcb^ 
1755, a war being apprehended, M-r, S— ■— 
maLB appointed to the command of the Prince, 
a- new (hip of 90 guns; and, in June, he 
treated with great magnificence on board 
the nobility who came to fee the firings of 
ithe fleet on the anniverfary of the, King's 
acceifion. In june^iy^6^ on advice being 
received of the mifcondud of Admiral Byng 
off Minorca, a large psoportion of €ag offi* 
•cers was made on purpofe to include Mr« 
'S— — , and he was immediately fcnt to the 
Mediterranean, as Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
^ith Sir Edward Hawke, wbot returning tp 
£ngland in Januarv^ t757» ^^^ ^^^^ com- 
soaad devoUrcd oa hinu In Febtuary^ ^7 59* 

he 
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tk)«gh not capable of doing much, 
are capable of doing fomething ; and 

are 

be wa^ appointed Vice- Admiral of theBlue^ 
and, on the 17th of the^fame month, failed 
from Spithead« on board the Neptune, 6f 
90 guns, with General Wolfe, as chief na- 
val officer OQthe expedition agatnft Quebec, 
the fuccefs of which isfo well known, and 
conferred fo much honour on both the com- 
inanders. Returning fsom that glorious 
conqueft with General Townfhend, he was 
Informed, in the Chops of the Channel, that 
the Bred fleet was failed, oa which the Ad- 
miral formed the gallant refolution of going 
to join Sir £dward Hawke, though without 
orders ; but that affair was decided before 
his arrival. His reception in England was 
fuch as he deferved ; he was immediately 
made Lieutenant-General of Marines, and 
received the thanks of both Houfes of Par- 
liament. On the 2ift ef May^ 1760, be 
failed from St. Helen's, in the Neptune, to 
take the command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean ; alk), on the 26th of the fame 
oOnth^ I7^i» hewasinftalled a Kiiieht of 
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taic, by many degrees, fuperioi'to th^; 
mechanical cohort of miniflerial fok* 

Jiery, 



•the^Batli. In Oaober, 1/62, Sir G— S 

was adi^anced to the rank of Vice-Adn>iral 
of the White ; and in September, 1766, hav- 
ing foroe time pofTeiTed a feat at the Admi- 
ralty Board, he was fwom of the Privy 
Conncil, and appointed Firft Lord of the 
Adrotraliy; which pod he held but a (boFt 
time, under the motley and traniient Admi- 
nifiration of that day. In OAobcr, 1770, he 
was promoted to be Admiral of the Blue, 
aad was chofcn ^ fourth time for the Bo- 
rough of Heydon, 'hairing alfq for fbme tim^ 
reprefented the town of Plyinouth.*— — 
Such are the principal circumflances of the 
aAive, laborious, and honourable life of 
this braye and experienced commander. He 
^ed of the gout in his^Komach, at his houfe 
in Spring*Gardens, '^December the 7th, 1 775.; 
and, to com pleat the public tedimony of his 
'Bierir, within «five hours after his death, two 
of the moft diftinguilhed chara6lers for vir- 
tue and eloquence in the Houfe of Com- 
fnons» receiving the melancholy account of 
VoL.VL £ . Ks 
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dkrJ^ who, being no more than the 
figures of a chefs-board, are moved 
about at will, and on whom the con- 
dudl of the game is not to be charged^ 

Since fuch men are nece0ary,"-and 
I wilh, from my heart, that they were 
the only evils which ar« neceffary to 
Government,— it is prudent to felea 
thofe whofe underftandings elevate 
them above the rank of time-ferving fy- 
cophants ; and who, though they may 
be confidered, by rigid politicians, as 

his death in attendance upon their dutythere, 
took the moft immediate opportunity to pay 
the lad tribute due to his great charadier» 
by a public eulogium of it, which awakened 
the fenlibility and received the applaufc of 
every hearer. — His remains were privately 
interred in Vl^eftminfter Abbey, near the mo- 
nument of' General Wolfe, his brother of 
th|B war, 

profti- 
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proftituted charaders, are not with, 
out fome degree of reputation, from 
the demeanour an4 occupations of 
their private life. 



Whatever motives may have in- 
duced fuch mcit to enter into the 
fervice of Government, or whatever 
principles may have direftcd them in 
their political career, 1 have found 
many of them capable of real grati- 
tude and fincere attachment. Length ' 
of conoedtion, attended with favour, 
will have fmall effcft on minds not 
of th£ fofteft mould, where habit 
may, perhaps, operate more power- 
fully than fentiment ; but in men 
of liberal education, and an enlarged 
way of thinking, it will never fail 
to prxxluce the fincerity of refpc(3: 
Ez and 
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and affe&ion* — ■ — I believe this gcrv- 
tleman to be^ery firmly attached to 
Xat and my btcrefts. He has been 
content to take a fubordinate office 
^in Government ; and it is with plea- 
fure that I rank him among the nuno- 
Jbcr of my friends ** 

E— 



• Mr. J--'*-?i I bclie»c, never. gave a vote 
•tgainfl Government ; and is fuppofed to 
4cnow very well what 48 to be got from a Mi* 
jnifler. He is a fingular maa, of fingular 
talents : he wrote an EfTay on the Origin of 
£vil, which is one kind of performance-; 
ht has (ince puhlilhed an Eday on the inter* 
nal Evidence of the Chriilian Heligtoti, 
ivhich 18 anofher kind of performance; and 
lie is fuppofed to be the author of fever;^ 
Jittle produi^ions, in profe and verfe^ which 
•re neither one nor the other. He is a Lord 
•of Trade ; and it ought to be told for hie 
ffconour, that, when the deflru£^ion of chat 
j^oard was in agitation, in the Houfe of 
£oromons»^Dd^while his unbluflungbreUireii 

wcic 
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THIS noblfe Lord' alfo is, andR 
has ever been, an able and 
fteady fupporter of th? meafures of 
Governmenr, My father thought 
him worthy of his patronage, and I 
baVe found him truly deferving of 
jCnine; His- talents are ufeful ro his 
country, and poffefs the happy, envia- 
ble power of combining the duties of 
the Scatefman with the paftimes of the 
Scholar, without neglefting the one 
or dilgr^cing the other.. 

were labouring to Aipj^rt ib gblden fine* 
oores, he was the only one among them 
who had fufiicient vinue to leave* the Houfe 
befoiMhe divifibn* 

E 3 It 
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It is d great misfofttrne attendant 
Upon thofe who mingle much in the 
bufy coheerns of lif^— and it muft 
be added, in a particular degteC| 
when their duties call them to the 
circle of courts,— that they fee fo 
much of the felly, the vices, and bafe* 
nefs of mankind, as to receive thofe 
impreliions of the world which be- 
get a fufplcion of virtue itfelf, and 
render the mind unfufceptible of thofe 
amiable, delicate, and delightful feel* 
ings which form its beft earthly hap- 
pinefsi 

' The ftatefman, whofe objefts are 
neceflarily great, muft not fuffer his 
heart to be intereftcd in little, mat- 
ters. He muft be frequently con- 
tented to facrifice'the mifery of the 

few 
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few to the bappinefs of the maiiy. 
It fometimes becomes his office m 
direft the force of war, as well as 
to iharpcn the fword of jufticej-^- 
to turn his back upon acknowledged 
friendfhipj and to load the ftranger, 
perhaps an enemy, with favours. He 
muft be fatisfied to wear an occafional 
vizor upon his countenance, and to 
give his words a colour which docs 
not always fuit with the heart* In' 
fliort, it is abfolutely neceflfary foi* 
him to acquire that kind of infenfibi- 
lity which is eflcntial to the PVo- 
feflbrs of the Chirurgical Art ; — he 
muft learn to be unmoved by the 
. fufFeringj of matikind, in order to. be 
the better q:ualified to relieve themt 
Happy therefore is the Statefman, who,- 
in the rare fnatches of tranquillityy 
E 4t cau' 
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•ton beckon^ from the fccret cclfe df 
His underftanding, tbofe feelings 
which the important avocations of 
his public charafber lull afleep and 
force into inaftion. When they 
beam forth in the mild (plendor of 
private virme^ they afford a bright 
though tranfient fun-fhinc to his 
breaft ;. and compenfate, in his Ihorr 
repofe from public toil, the hard, ri- 
gid,, and inflexible demeanour which 
is deftined to accompany it. tiappy 
the man who can forget the pomp 
' afid pride of greatnefs^ and cafl: off' 
die cold habits of flate and cere- 
mony, to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture, the charms of fcience^ and the 
. ^tomforts of domeiiic life ! 

i This Soble Lord may be faid^ in 

ncr 
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no final] degree, to poflefs this fihgu^ 
lar privilege: he is capable of isnter^ 
ing^ with knowledge^ into fubjeds 
^f commercc^of difplaying the polip 
tician and inf^ruding a Senate; 
while he is equally well qualified to 
charm fociety with claflic wit, and 
to weave a fragrant offering for the- 
flirine of the Mufes *.. 

L~ 

^ When Mr. N— — firft came from Ire- 
land, he had little appearance of tbofe graces 
of manner or mind which are qualifications /or 
the favour of a Court ; and that he (hould ever 
have attained it waB> in the late Lord Chef- 
terfield's opinion, one of the prodigies of the 

^ prefent times, Neverthelefs, he was formed 
for the world, and foon appeared fit for the 

. part he has fince aded in itw. Hia good for.- 
tune introduced him to the late Prince of 
Wales, who found him fuited to his purpofe^ 
and gave him an earned of that protedtioa 
which he baa fiocc received. He poiTeiTes 

a good 
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L^ F C— -' . 

THE youngerbranchcsof fuperior 
nobility have a natural claim to 
the favour and protedionof the crown* 

Theirs 



ft good uttderflanding, is a plea fan t compa*^ 
nhon, and may be ranked among the mob of 
Gonilemen who write with eafe. But it is 
to his knowledge of the human heart, and 
the artful employment of it, that he is prin- 
cipally indebted for the high rank and fla- 
tton he has long held, and continues flill to 
hold. He is an afeful Membc;- of Farlia- 
inent, and fpeaks with a pleafantry which fre- 
quently reftores the Houfe to good humour. 
He well knows (he advantage refulring from 
a condant attendance upon Levees and Draw- 
ing-Rooms; and^ I believe, does not repent, 
that, in the couffe of feveral Parliaments, he 
has fcarce ever voted againft a Minifterial 
queflion. His marriage with the Dowager 
Lady B— *— —*, and the ridiculoueeircum- 

ilances 
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Theirs is an hard lot :— born to higli 
tank, but, in general, to fmall for- 
^ tunes, they are debarred, by their 
birth, from every profeffion but fuch 
a$ the army, navy, and, of late years^ 
the church, afford them, which, be- 
ing oftentimes occupied, as it were, 
by other branches of their family^ 
do not always oflfer to them the means 
of fupport or reputation. The State 

ftance« which fucceed^d, are well known. 
He has, however, adopted one of the daugh« 
ters which followed that marriage, fettled 
his great fortune upon her, married her to. a 
^ker of wealth and charader, but infixed 
upon her eftrangemeni from her mother and. 
younger fifter, whom, though amiable and 
accompliihed, he entirely difclaims ; while 
the good Countefs his wife, who muH cer* 
tainiy be fuppofed to know the truth, open- 
ly aflcrts. That /be is ds much bis child as her 
Mitt fifitr. 

alone 



aXont catii furnifh thecn mtk occu«^ 
pations equal to their chamber ; and, 
when they difcover talents or adivitj^ 
equal to public bufinefs, it is the duty 
Gf the State to employ them in prei* 
isrence to others^ who may win 
their way to Fortune by a thoufand 
.avenues, from which men of a. cer*' 
tain rank, are excluded^ 

The younger fons of the inferior 
nobility have entered, without dif^ 
grace, into the engagements of Com-- 
merce; and fome of them have 
not only enriched themfelves in it>s 
but eclipfed in wealth, and cven^ I 
fear^ in real confcqpencc, the titled 
head of their family. But there is a 
certain point at which the etiquette 
cf Peerage interferes^ and does not 

fuffer 



fofferthe contaminations of commer- 
cial purfuits ; nay, which denies even 
the profefllon of the Law to be ho» 
nourable. I do not find, however* 
that this jealous fpirit is known tc^ 
^artle at matrimonial connexions 
with wealthy citizens ; and it , has 
Sometimes happened, that riches, 
•gained by the mduftry of Ae mer- 
chant, has preferved the fading luf- 
tre even of the ducal coronet *. 

This 

* This nobk Lord, when the fon of Ge-^ 
•neral C— — , ferioufly purfued the profct* 
fion of the law^ in ivhich he was a rifing cha* 
jader; but. on his 'father- s fuccefiion to the 
Dukedomof A*— — -, theforms of nobility 
obliged him to reiign a profeflion, which 
promifed him both profit and honour, for 
the paltry recompence of a trifling penfion. 
It was fome time before he was appointed 
rto .the profitable poft 4)f Lord 'Regitler of 
t Scoclat>d. 
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This nobleman has fupported z 
very rcfpcftable name through life, 
and it was with real {^eafure that I 
afibrded him the means of dulf 
fupporting his rank in it* 



Sir G— S . 

IT is a certain truth, and verified 
by daily experience, that every 
virtue, when pradifed in the ex* 
trcme, degenerates into certain vice. 
Thus courage may grow into rafh- 
liefs, caution into fear, generofity 
into profufion, ceconomy into ava- 

Scotland. He is an amiable^ well-inftrud^ed 
man, and a refpedtable Member of tbi: Hou(a 
of Oimmotts* 

rice. 
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rice, religious zeal into higptiy, Scc« 
But^ among human failings, there 
feems to be no exceffive quality of the 
mind, by which a great chara^er 
may be fo degraded, aiB that of Ob* 
ilinacy ; and it fo happens, that al- 
moft the whole line of lioble and 
mafculine virtues, conftancy, gravi-^ 
ty, magnanimity, fortitude, and fi- 
delity, arc unfortunately but clofcly 
allied to this flubborn error. Aa 
inflexible, contumacious fpirit has, 
done more mifchief than almoft any 
other human failing in the walks of 
private life ; and, if we examine the 
records of hiftory, it will be found 
to have been a moft extcnfive fource 
of evil, when, it has infeded States 
and legifiativie bodies of men.' 



In 
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In the education of youth, the 
•care of the infiru&or cannot be tQ9 
minute in guarding the infant mind 
4igainft a vice which difcolours every 
amiable quality, and will, more or 
lefs, intrude upon every comfort of 
life. It ftrikes at the root of all fo- 
'Cial virtue, which confifts in a com- 
munication of Sentiments, opinions, 
and good offices : for what perfon 
will enter into fuch a traffic with a 
man who will hear no fentiments, 
and adopt no opinions, but his own? 
Such an one is excluded from num- 
berlefs pleafing opportunities of do- 
ing good ; for who will confult or 
make applications to a man whofe 
counfels muft arife from an inftan- 
taneous, unchangeable impreffion^;- 
and which, being hafty, will, in all 

proba- 
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probability be erroneous. Impor- 
tance of character it will not be 
poffible for him to acquire, as repu- 
tation and thegood opinion of man- 
kind are to be obtained by a vigi- 
lant attention to circumftances, by 
occafional diffidence, and the exer- 
cife of refleftion and judgment ; a. 
progrefs too undecifive in its mo- 
tions for the felf-conceit of an ob- 
ftinate mind. Even the common 
pkafures of fociety will be denied 
him ; for a ftubborn temper en- . 
genders the love of difpute and the 
fpirit of contradiftion, the moft of- , 
fenlive qualities in every branch of 
focial intercourfe. He who is gc- 
verned by them, muft be confidcred 
as having his hand raifed againft cve» 
ry man ; and the natural confequencc 
VouVL F of 
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of fuch a fituation will be, that eve- 
ry man's hand will be raifed againft 
him. Whatever virtues he may pof- 
fefs will be rendered not only una- 
miable, but inefifeftual, by fuch of- 
fenfive aflbciatesj his company will 
be avoided, and his prefence will 
damp the freedom of every conver?- 
fation if he mingles in it ; as they 
who know him will rather facrificc 
the few hours they may be obliged 
to pafs with him, to dullnefs, infipi- 
dity, and filence, than roufe them 
into adtivity by vain harangue and, 
unyielding difputation. 

It is a principal argument in fa- 
vour of that part of modern educa- 
tion which confifts in foreign tra- 
vel, that it roots up prejudices, and 
flops the growth of habitual prepof- 

feflioi^s. 
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feflions. Th^ young mind, continu- 
ally kept in motion by a variety of 
new objcds that affedt and amufe 
it, feels fiich of its favourite impref- 
fions, as haVe not a right founda- 
tion, lofe -their hold, while there is 
not a fufficient length of idle inter- 
val for any fucceffivc ones to be im- 
planted in it. Thus it proceeds in 
acquiring ideas and information, 
till judgment is mature, and has 
leifure, by taking a review of what 
is paft, to fprm thofe juft princi- 
ciplei of thought and aftion, which* 
bdng founded in truth, may be 
continually obeyed without the im* 
putation of a ftubborn mind *. 

^ It may have been owing to the narrow 
extent of his obfervation, that one of the 
principal monarclis in Europe is afHided 
with this fatal difpofition. 

Fi Forti* 
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Fortitude and Inflexibility arc 
noble virtues ; and it is the exer- 
cife of them with thought and rc- 
fledion, in fpite of fuperior judg- 
ment^ and in oppofition to the pow- 
ers of conviftion, which conftitutes 
the offenfive quality that has been 
the fubjcd of thefe curfory obfer- 
vations. I hate and detefl it ; and^ 
if it were poflible, my abhorrence 
of it would be encreafed from a be- 
lief, that it has, in fome degree, 
been the caufe that my Govern- 
ment has been troubled by a refo- 
lute, uniform, and continual oppo- 
fition from one of the moft popu- 
lar charaders in my dominions *. 

Hon. 

♦ The good fenfc of tbc foregoing opi- 
nions may be generally acknowledged ; but 

I am 
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Hon. Mr. C- Y— . 

THE fate of this great man 
is another example of hu- 
man vanity, in rivetting our hearts 

to 



I am nor without my fufpicions, that the 
writer himfelf muft be fubjeft to the ungra- 
cious habit he fo juftly condemns, or be 
could not have been guilty of fuch a glaring 
mifapplication of it. Sir G — S 's ge- 
neral chara^er is fo totally andeferving of 
fuch a charge, that I (hould oppofe it in very 
flrong terms, if I could believe, for a mo- 
ment, that it glanced a line beyond his poll* 
tical condudt. If the accufation is con(i- 
dered in the latter view, fome allowances 
may be made foi* the obferver^s opinion: 
it is impoffible but he muft feel fome de- 
gree of mortification, when he refledls that 
one of the moft wealthy, independent, and 
befl -informed of his fubjedts (hould think it 
a duty to condemn and oppore> in the moft 
F 3 folcmn 
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to the frail objefts of tranfitory life. 
He was in the road to greatnefs, 

nor 

folemn manner, the condu£l of thoic men 
whom his Majefty has appointed to the Ad* 
miniftratton of his kingdoms* . This ho- 
nourable Gentleman's private life is well 
known, and wants naapplaufe of mine: ic 
18 that of a good citizen and a good man* 
His political career has been an uniform and 
temperate oppofition to the meafures of men 
whom he does not confider as able pilots of 
the State, or friends to the confliturion of 
his country. He is above temptation, and 
. the Minifler knows it and refpe^ts him. A- 
mong his other virtues, he poiTefTes candour 
in a great degree ; his parliamentary con- 
duct has ever the appearance of an honeft 
man and unbiaifed fenator : no perfonal ran- 
cour mingles in his debates ; no inflam- 
matory harangues have proceeded from his 
lips: no harraffing motions or perplexing 
propofitions, with a mere view to diftrefs 
Government, have been encouraged by him. 
Whatever he has fuggefled appears to have 
been founded in wifdom ; snd it is my firm 

opinion) 
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nor did an impediment feem to be 
in his way. Fortune fmiled upon 

him, 

opinion, that, having ever adlcd from a fcnfe 
of duty, there is no moment which he fo 
ardecitly defires to behold as tha^ when an 
able and patriot Mlniiler (hall dired the 
State, He would be the firft to give fuch 
an one his warmeft wiihes; and, having eve- 
ry-thing to expcdl from the talents and in- 
tegrity of fuch a Statefman, he himfelf 
would gladly feek that privacy for which be 
has fo long langui{hed, there nurfe the re- 
mains of a conflltution impaired in the 
fcrvice of his country, and gild his retire- 
ment with the mild fplendor of private vir- 
tue. — ; — To do jufticc to this worthy and 
rcfpcftable man, though 1 fear my author 
will fink on the com pari fon, I ftiall add the 
charafler given of him in Mr. Burke's cele- 
brated fpeech to the Eledors of Briftol :— 
•* He is," fays that great orator, ** a true ge- 
'' nius ; with an underflanding vigorous and 
** acute, refined and didinguiihing even to 
^ cxcefs ; and illuminated with a moil un- 
*^ bounded, p^uliar, and original cad of 
F 4 " ima. 
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hitn, and the ill-judgiBg world con- 
fidered him as oae of her peculiar 

favour- 

" imaginationr With thcfe he poflTclTeft 
'* many external aod inftrumental advan. 
*' tages, and be makes ufe of them ai!. His 
** fortune is amon^g the largeft ; a^foptuae 
*• which, wholly unincumbered', a& it is, 
•« with one (i«gle charge from^ luxvKy, ra- 
** Bity, or excefs^ finks under the bene vo- 
" lence of its difpenfer. This priva^te be- 
** nevolence, expanding itfelf into patri- 
** otifm, renders hi» whole being the eftatc 
** of the public, in which he has not re- 
•• ferved a pec'uUum for himfelf of profit^ , 
•* diverfion, or relaxation^ During the fef- 
«* fion, the firft in, and the laft out of the 
•* Houfe of Commons;, he pafles from the 
" Senate to the Camp ; and, feldom feeing: 
•* the feat of his anceftors, he is always in 
•' Parliament ta ferve his country, or in the 
•* field to defend it. But in all well -wrought 
*' compofuions, feme particulars ftand out 
*' more eminently than the reft, and the 
•* things which will carry his name to po- 
" ileriiy are his two biS«, the one for a 

•* Limi- 
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favourites. He was rich, poffefled 
a Iplendid reputation, and there was 
no bar between him and the here- 
ditary honours of his family : but 
another objedt had long been the 
wifli of his heart, and the moment 
of poffeffion was the laft of his ex- 
iftcnce. 
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'« Limitation of the Claims of the Crown 
«•. upon landed EQates, and the other for 
•• the Relief of the Roman Catholics. By 
** the former he has emancipated property j 
•• by the latter, he has quieted confcience ; 
•* and by both, he has taught that grand 
•♦ leflbn to Government and Subjefts,— no 
** longer to regard each oihcr as advcrfe psw- 
•* ties." 
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* * * and he became 

the viftim of his own irrefolution *• 

* It muft however be acknowledged, that 
his refolution was put to very fevere trials. 
Indeed, the whole of this difgraceful tran- 
fadtion was worthy of the adrainift ration of 
the D — of G . But if the great law- 
yer could have forefeen the fubfequent con- 
dudl of thofe relations who reproached him 
even to death, he might flill have lived an 
honour to himfelf and his country. Thefe 
people, foon after the unfortunate end of 

the C , joined in the fupport of 

thofe very Minifters,"-a political conne6tion 
with whom they had perfuaded him was fo • 
difgraceful, that his fenfibility would not 
fuffer him to furvive it. 

Sir 
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Sir E^ B R • 

THE beft proof of our having 
lived in the world is the hav- 
ing anfwered the end of our being in 
whatever fituation Providence has 
placed us. It is a matter of no 
great difficulty to obtain a name, 
and even to fecure immortality. 
The perpetration of a great crime, 
or the commiflion of fome ftupen- 
dous folly, will give to Vanity a 
certain fecurity from oblivion. The 
villain who is related to have fet 
fire to the Temple of Diana, and 
the fool who plunged himfelf into 
the gulph of iEtna for this purpofe, 
attained the end of their wilhes. 

They 
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They are remembered, and will con- 
tinue, to the end of the world, to be 
cited as examples of a ftrange, idle, 
and fatal ambition. The vices of 
the world make the moft noife in 
it, and the violence of paffion gives 
the loudeft blafts to the trumpet of 
Fame. 

An opinion of. mankind, formed 
from the charadters of thofe men 
who have appeared upon the public 
theatre, will be but an - unpleaftnt 
companion to the humane breaft 
which pofleffes it. On the other 
hand, there is much virtue and wif- 
' dom in private life, which- are 
known only ,in the circle wherein 
they move :— there is much charity, 

which 
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which IS not blazoned in the gilded 
rent-rolls of hofpitals ; and there is 
much piety, which is not feen of 
men. To whom would the Man of 
Rofs have been known, if an acci- 
dental vifit in the neighbourhood 
of that place, which has been made 
happy by his virtues, had not 
brought him to the notice of Mr. 
Pope, whofe moral fong told his ex- 
cellence to the world, and has given 
him the immortality he deferved ? 
Neverthelefs, more real good and 
a more unfuUied virtue are to be 
found in that man's retired life, 
than in the annals of a crowd of 
Heroes, and Kings, whofe names 
give fplendor to the hiftoric page, 
and whofe chara&ers are difplayed, 

in 
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in all the pomp of declamation, to 
the wonder of mankind *. 

* There is a catidour in this obfervatioa 
which greatly pleafes me ; and it is with 
much fatisfaaion that I fee the R wri- 
ter's mitid yield to the conviftions of truth, 
though periboB of his own exalted rank are 
the objeds of .its feverity. The operations 
of felf-love are various, and it will be found 
frc<)uently to extend itfelf to . every kind of 
fimilitude.— I remember a Baronet, pofiefled 
of a fine houfe, which fometimes invited the 
curious traveller to vifit it, who had been 
known frequently to refufe admittance to 
perfons of the fird rank and fortune ; but 
was remarked never to have been guilty of 
a fimilar rudenefs to one of his own fitle. 
A Duke, or zmj Lord, &c. might be denied 
his hofpitality j but a Sir 7ViIliam, or a Sir 
Thomas, with a patent of yefterday, were 
furc of being overwhelmed with it. This 
fort of partiality is common in the world, 
and the reader need not employ more than 
common obfervation to difcover it, more or 
lefs, in almod every condition and character 
around him. 

The 
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The honourable Baronet, whofe 
name is before me, though an old 
^nd diligent Member of Parliament, 
has preferred the more adlive part 
of his difpofition for private life; 
and his tranqurl worth would hardly 
have acquired him a reputation be- 
yond the vicinity of his provincial 
habitation : but an accidental event, 
in the early part of his days, has 
given an extent to his name, to 
which . private virtue, or perhaps 
the quiet exertion of public virtue, 
might not have condudted it *\ 

* This muft allude to the memorable 
queftion of the Chippenham E\e€tiott, on 
the petition, as J think, of this gentleman, 
againft the fitting Member; when Sir Ro» 
bert Walpole found his influence fo far oa 
the decline, that his refignation very fhoxtly 
followed. 

Sir 
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Sir w B r. 

THIS worthy Baronet is one 
among the too few that re» 
main of the original, independent 
country gentlemen. He does his 
duty as a Senator ought to do it, 
from an honeft, unbiafled principle ; 
and is never to be found among 
the hungry train who would devour 
the very vitals of a court *, 

Sir 



* The favourite dof^rinc of convcrfion, 
»has marked this perfon's oatne with fo much 
TdTpedl. The truth is as follows:— In fpite 
4)f many unpleafant qualities and very mo- 
derate talents^ he has contrived to get at the 
<liead of the Coco a* Tree Club, whom he per- 
fuades to a fubmiffive obedience to Lord 
JN— . Thi« is his independence ; and that 
iheisnottroublefome to the Miniller ma^ 

be 
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Alderman B f. 

1AM dlfpofed to believe that this 
worthy Alderman poffeffes the 
integrity which his friends have zea- 
loufly attached to him, with no in-. 
coniSderable fliare of underftanding 
and information : but this vaunted 
excellence of his character fuf&rs na 
fmall diminution from the affedation 
and eccentricity which accompany 
k. The Virtues appear fo like Vices 
in the pofleffion of fuch a man, that 
a very fmall degree of prejudice againit 
him will be fufficient to give them 
an unfavourable denomination. 

* This celebrated City Magiftrate, hav- 
ing been a fecond time eleded Lord- Mayor 
of London, died before his admioiilratloB 
was compleated, in the year 1770. 

Courage, 
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Courage, which is a neceflary qua- 
lity in every man, and is indifpenfa- 
fcrle in certain fituations, may, by an 
xindue imj)etuofity, degenerate into 
what bears, at kaft, the appearance 
.6f Impudence and Rafhnefs •. The 
efforts of an boneft zeal, from a too 
ianguine exertion, may aiTumc the 
cdour of bitter refentment, and un- 
<difcermng anger. Manly Perfeverance, 
which is neceffary to attain the great 
ohjefts of human puifuit, may be car- 
tied fo far as to borrow the form of 
unyielding Obftinacy. The difpofi- 
tion to Ipeak with unreferved free- 

* He certainly did not want confage; 
and, in his difpute with Sir Charles 
Xnowles* he conduAed himfelf with all 
the punftilio and propriety which ferves to 
'Cdablifh the character of a manly Spirit* 
And a jail ienfe of Honour, 

G 2 dom. 
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dom, which is a diftinguiihing mark 
of a manly Charadler, when encou- 
raged into an inveterate habit^ and 
indulged without reftraint, muft fre- 
quently look like a defign to offend, 
as well as an infenfibility to praife or 
reproach ; and a bold, fnarling, con- 
tinual oppofition to the meafurcs of 
Government, however it may be qua- 
lified by occafional marks of humble 
refpeft to the Supreme Power, will 
beget a fufpicion in the breafls of 
many, that it is nothing lefs than the 
difguifed impatience of Republican 
Difcontent. 

Confcious Integrity, which gives 
an unfpeakable dignity to him who 
rightly pofleflTcs it, if unaccompanied 
with fomewhat of a decent, becom- 
ing 
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ing modefty, will be oftentimes mif- 
taken for that Self-Conceit and af- 
fuming Importance, which experts 
univerfal fubmiffion, and becomes not 
only fretful, but inveterate, at the 
moft candid oppofition. 

There is a fingularity in the whole 
of this man's aftive life, which would 
juftify more ample fpeculation than I 
ihall beftow upon it. The different 
charaders which he afFefted to pot 
fefs, — to reconcile with each other, 
and fometimes even to blend in one 
motley mafs, would furnifh a curious 
fubjedt for thofe whofe leifure and 
abilities qualify them to ftudy and 
obferve upon the compofition of the 
Human Heart, He is an eminent 
Weft-India Planter and Merchant, a 
G 3 Member 
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Member of Parliament, a Militia^ 
Officer, a Provincial Magiftrate, aw 
Alderman of London, a Man of 
Tafte, and a Country Gentlenian •• 

Thi^ 

* Mr. B— — wanted the external graces 
of Manner and Expreffion : — adorned ^tth 
thofe accomplifhmentSy he would have nnadc 
a firft-rate figure in his day. He poifrfied 
a foi^nd underftanding, and very extenfive 
knowledge of Brltiih Politics, efpecially 
that important part of it which relates ta 
Trade and Commerce ; nor did he ever dif- 
grace hioifelf by a variablenefs or incon-^ 
. iftency of eondud. His marners were not 
pleafar t ; but this circumftanee did not arife 
To much from a crabbed difpofition, as from 
an ardent, impetuous turn of mind, whofc 
fervours he always indulged. This impe- 
tuous animation, accompanied with an ua* 
harmonious voice, and vehemence of adlion, 
pevented his public fpcaking, at well at 
his private converfation, from receiving 
that attention, and affording that pWafure, 
which, from hij knowledge and abilities, 

the 
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This complex, variegated Charac* 
ter, receiving a very confiderable 

impor- 

the one might he fuppofed to deferve, and 
the other to have produced. Jn the Hoafe 
of Commons, he oftentimes called forth 
the laughter, and frequently promoted the 
languor, of his audience, from no other 
caufe than the negled of digefling and ar- 
ranging the matter he delivered : and I will 
▼entarc to affert, that, with whatever irre- 
golarity he might difcourfe as a Senator^ 
he never fpoke in that charadter without 
conveying very folid information upon the 
fubjeft before him. He mod certainly did 
not poflefs that ftrong, rapid, convincing 
oratory, which draws the heart after it, 
and hu(hes oppoiition into filence : nevcr- 
thelefs, I remember a iiogular inftance of 
his faccefg In this particular^ when, I be- 
lieve, the moft poliftied Eloquence would 
have been exerted in rain. The fpeech to 
which I aUude, and the eircumftances of it» 

were as follows : At a meeting of the 

Livery of London at GaiJdhail, for th« 
6 4 nomi- 
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importance from the pofleffion of e- 
Dormous wealth, aids the natural fire 

nf 



of 



fiomination of Members to (erve them in 

Parliament, Mr. B , who had already 

reprefented them; attended, in order to 
juilify himfelf againft the accufation then 
generally prevalent throughout the city, 
that he had not duly Attended, for fome 
time pad, upon his duty as an Alderman. 
— *'The Hall was crouded in every part of 

it ; aiKl when Mr. B came forward x 

upon the Huftings to addrefs the Livery, 
he was received with the mod tumultuous 
marks of contempt aud averfion. For up- 
wards of an hour he attempted to fpeak, 
and was prevented by the hilTes, groans, 
«nd outrageous difpleafure of the irritated 
Aflembly. At length, however, his refolu- 
tion prevailed, filence was obtained, and 
fie flddreir.d the Common-Hall in the fol- 
lowing manner : — •* Gentlemen of the Li- 
•• very of London, and Fellow -Citizens, — I 
•* thought it my duty to attend here this 
*• day, both in juftice to you, and to your 
*^ faithful humble fervant* I had been in- 

«« formedj 
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of his temper and the haughtinefs of 
his heart. It is, however, a common 

and 

*^ formed,— and my prefent experience con- 
<« vinces me I was truly iaformed,— that a 
** very unfavourable opinion bad gone 
** fprth againft me, among my late worthy 
^* condituents. Permit me to fay, Geatlc- 
" men, with the boldnefs becoming an ho- 
•' ncft man, that I have not dcfcrved it.— 
** It has been my chief pride to be a Re- 
** prefentative of the firrt City in the Uni- 
** verfe, and 1 flaall relinquilh fuch an 
** honour with much concern and mortifi- 
** cation ; but I will not flatter you in or- 
** dcr to obtain the continuance of it. It 
** IS my duty to fpeak out, and a6t, as I 
'* have ever done, with opennefs and inte- 
** grity. My abilities may not be equal to 
** thofe of many other Gentlemen whom 
** you may chufe to reprefent you ; but I 
** defy you to find any-one who Ihatl fervc 
** you with more zeal and attention than I 
** have done ; a zeal and attention which, 
•*' give me leave to fay, does not defervc 
** the dcgriding reception 1 have met with 

•* from 
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and a juft obfervatian, that vicious 
Pride is equally difpofed to humble 

itfetf 

'* from you this day. Bat 1 am informed, 
'* that I am more particularly accufed of 
•• not regularly attending my duty in the 
•* Court of Aldermen, and elfewhere, as 
•* one of your Magiftrates. In foBnt dc- 
" gree, I plead gjilty to that charge; — 
** but I muft beg of you to remember, that, 
** during the winter, I am engaged in do- 
** ing my duty as your Reprcfentative in 
" Parliament: and when f am obliged to 
" attend the Houfe of Commons, I cannot 
•* attend the Court of Aldermen ; — for no 
** man can be in two places at one time. 
♦* During the fummcr, Gentlemen, 1 have, 
** of late, been engaged in doing my duty 
** as an OfEcer in the Militia, and thereby 
** promoting, to the utmoft of my power, 
" that excellent, neceflary, and conftitu- 
*' tional eilahlifliment :— and when I am 
** engaged in attendance upon the Mtiitia, 
•* I cannot attend the Court of Aldermeo; 
'* — for no man can be in two places at 
*^ one time. It has been told me alfb, 

" that 
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itfelf before its fuperiors, as to play 
the tyrant ov^er thofe who are de»- 

pendent 

•* that I have given offence to many of you 
" by not canvaflitig your votes : — I am for- 
** ry for it ; becaufe I refpeft you too much, 
** and loire the conftitution of my country 
•' too well, to infringe on the freedom of 
•* eleftion; of which, in thefe corrupt 
** times, this city ilill continues to give a 
*• mod glorious example. If you recolledt^ 
** Gentlemen, I did not caavafs you ac 
** laft general eleftion ; 1 have not can- 
** vaifed you for the approaching one, and 
** I tell you honeftly, I never will canvaf» 
** you. You (hall ele£t me without » pan» 
** vafs, or not at all. — This is the juftifica- 
** tion of myfelf which I offer to you ; and, if 
** it (hould not fatisfy you, I muii be con- 
** tent to thank you for your paft favours, 
•* and to affure you, that, if you (hould not 
" cledl nie, I (hall ftill have'a feat in ^ the 
** Houfe of Commons, and I will contin^ie 
** to exert my bed endeavours for your fer- 

** vice, as I always have done." The 

burftof applaufe, which fucceeded to this 

lingular 
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pendent upon or fubjeft to it ; of 
which this gentleman is a ftriking 
example. He who has, with an 
unembarraffed countenance, endea- 
voured to bully an Houfe of Com- 
mons, and perhaps, with lefs re- 
ferve, to brow- beat a Court of Com- 
mon Council, and the aflembled 
Livery of London, is Humility it- 
felf in the prefence of the Earl of 

Chatham *. 

Sir 

fi ovular but fpirited harangue, was, if poffi- 
blCjfuperior to the noify diflatisfaftion which 

preceded it ; and Mr. B left the Hall 

amidft a tumult of approbation which made 
ample amends for the infults he received at 
his entrance into it. — [ need not add that he 
wa« afterwards elected, and continued to re- 
ceive the encreafing favour of his fellow ci- 
tizens to his death. 

* At the time^ wheoi in the chara£ler of 

chief 
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Sir S ^ F 

IN a country, the bafis of whofe 
ftrength and the fource of whofe 
profperity is Commerce, thofe men 
who by t&eir induftry, abilities, or 
a bold and hazardous exertion of 
their fortunes, have encreafed its 
channels, may be juftiy confidercd 

chief Magiftrate of London, he made the 
unexpected and remarkable reply to bis Ma* 
jefty's Anfwer to the City's Addrcfs, the 
bufy babblers of miniileriikl fuggcftions gave 
out that he was perfuaded into this meafure 
by Lord Chatham, who, they were pleated 
to add, didlatcd the fpcech, and had fre- 
quently made the Lord Mayor rehearfc It 
before him. If, however, bis poffeirion of 
a low, vicious pride has no other proof but 
hi« fenfe of that Nobleman's great and fupc- 
rior talents^ I am difpofed te think that his 
charader will pafs down to poUeriry entirely 
free from fuch a difgraceful imputation. 

as 
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as worthy of the beft remunera- 
tions it. has to bcftow. The brave, 
experienced Officer, the able Statef- 
man, the accompliflied Senator, the 
profound Lawyer, all look to the 
hereditary honours of their Country 
for their great reward; anddiftin- 
guiflied merit, in every one of thefe 
fituations, well deferves them. An 
opinion has often prefled upon my 
private refledions, that the Mcr- 
x:hant who has rifqued his property, 
;and pafled a fedulous, painful life ia 
^extending the limits of trade, and 
thereby opening new channels of 
wealth to his country, poffefles 
claims by no means inferior to any 
.order of men in the State, But, even 
in the moft enlightened age, and 
among a people celebrated for 

know- 
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knowledge and liberality of Send* 
ment, fieafon muft fometime^ yield 
to Prejudice : and if a man whofe 
coHmiercial genius and purfuits had. 
been (rf the firft utility to his coun- 
try.; if another Sir Thomas Grcf- 
ham were to be rewarded for his 
public fervices by the patent of a^ 
Peerage; the noble body who pdC^. 
{d3k% the honour would think it- 
ftlf disgraced, and the nation at 
large j, though proud of its commer- 
cial ebara&er and glory, would xM. 
b^ fati^fied with fuch a fuppo(ed. 
blemiih in the ranjk of its hereditary 
reprefentatives. 

Without entering at lafge intO' 
the propriety of opening a new road: 
to the firft honours of thia king^' 

dom. 
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dom, I may obferve with truth, that 
he who eflabliihes manufaflories at 
home, and enlarges the fcale of 
commerce abroad, is at lead a per- 
fon of real confequence to the State. 
Does not fuch an one increafe the 
means of employment to the labour- 
ing poor ? Does he not extend the 
reputation of Britiih Skill and Bri* 
tilh Integrity, and open a new in- 
flux of wealth to .his country ? 
Thefe are fervices whofe impor- 
tance muft be evident to every one : 
may it therefore be aiked, why the 
man who has performed them fliould 
not be admitted to the principal 
rank of that Society which has re- 
ceived fuch eminent benefit from 
him. If, in military Governments, 
Honours are monopolized by the 

Soldier j 
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ifoldlef } ift a Commercial Country, 
the Merchant, fureiy, 6ri certain oc- 
cafions, might be permitted to fliare 
f heni. the higheft orctef of Nobles 
amofigft us does not difdain fo 
Ifiake alH^ee with the Acconripting- 
hotrfe i and if is not poffible for a 
l^eer to think it a difgrace to his 
rank, that the Father of his Wife 
and the Anceftbr of his Children 
ihotM partake of his own Honours. 
"Thtte are fome examples of the 
ycyuirger branches of Nobility who 
Have engaged in trade; arid have 
fiot been thought to difgrace their 
birth by their profeffions ; nor do I 
find, where, by the death of inter- 
vening relations, the noble Mer- 
chant has fucceeded to the honours 
of his family, that the Peerage has 
Vol. VI. H con- 
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confidered him as a contammated 
Member of it *• 

The eclat which naturally attends 
the career of the Soldier, and the 
great dependence which the intereft 
and glory of our country has upon 
naval abilities, befides the habitual 
modes . of rewarding the heroes of 
w^r in ail countries, antient and mo- 
dern, will give them an undifputed 
pre-eminence. The Statefman, ef- 
pecially of the higher denomina^ 
tion, has a natural claim to thoie 

* The Earl of. Oxford*% brother, who is 
alfo a Privy Counfellor, is a Merchant- 
Two of Lord IValpoleh brothers are alfo in 
trade; and the Earldom of Rofeherry dc- 
fcended to its prcfent poflefTor, when he was 
engaged in the bufinefs of an Accomptingti. 
jboufiu 

iiQAQurs 
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Jionours among which he has lived^ 
to which he has been at times offi- 
.cially fuperior, and are fometimes 
eflential to his ftation. But, on re- 
•volying the matter in my moll feri- 
ous thoughts, I cannot difcbver any 
reafon why Commerce has not an 
equal claim to the Peerage with the 
iaw : nor has any argument oc*» 
,curred to my refleftion, which, in 
the matter before me, may be ad- 
vanced againft the former, but may 
with equal juftice be applied to 
the difadvantage of >the latter. 

The Law is denominated a libe- 
ral purfuit, and Merchandize is not 
honoured with that appellation. 
J^ow, if by this title is underftood 
a profeffion that requires fuperior 
H 2 educa- 
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Pleading Council, cannot be (kid, on 
any liberal principle, to be fuperiof 
to the Accomptlng-houft. The 
education of a Merchant deferves 
an attention equal to that of the other 
profeifion. The interefta, produce^ 
cuftoms, . language, &c, of other 
countries, together with thofe of 
his own country, with many other 
branches of knowledge, are the ob- 
jects of commercial inftrudlion ; and 
to prepare the mind of the future 
Merchant, to make a wife and hap- 
py application of his abilities to his 
profeffional purfuits, it is neceflary 
he fliould receive that education 
which may with ftridl juftice be 
denominated liberal, and acquire 
thofe manners which deferve the 
H3 (ame 
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fame title *. ^The mere ftudy of 

books is lefs neceffary in the one 
than in the other'; but the applica*- 
tion of the mind is equally requifite^ 
where Commerce Is purfued with 
zeal,.induftryvand a fpirit of enter- 
prize -[-. The plodding charadter, 
which is fo generally applied to 
trade, is equally applicable to the 
bufinefs of Weftminfter Hall> where 
heavy perfeverance frequently leaves 
unfuccefsful genius behind it. The 
Courts of Juftice do not afford a 

* The progrefs of education in the Mer- 
cantile Academy at Hamburgh fully juftifies- 
this obfervation. 

f Indeed nothing can be more oppplk^ 
to a genuine fpirit of liberality, than the 
Library of a Lawyer. 

more 
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more ftrikmg fpeftacle to tKe phi- 
lofophical politician than the Royal 
Exchange, while the public com^ 
mercial offices do not yield in orderly • 
regulation to thofe of the Law de* 
partments, and, with •refpedt to the 
external appearance of bufinefs, far 
excel them. If Trade is confidered 
as mechanical, the oppofed profeffion 
cannot elevate itfelf above the fame 
defcription ; and 1 am very much 
difpofed to believe, that the fpirit of 
Laws, and the efFeds of them, are 
oftentimes more clearly feen and un- 
derflood by the well-inftrufted and 
experienced Merchant than by the 
Lawyer himfelf. — The debates of the 
public corporate bodies, and even of 
the Houfe of Commons, will con- 
firm the truth of this obfervation. 

H4 That 
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That die Mao of Commerce be- 
comes with lefs toil, and more rea* 
dily, acquainted with the nature and 
extent of his profeffion, will be ac- 
knowledged ; and it will be as wil- 
lingly allowed, that, where he has 
able and confidential affiftants, he 
can, when his line and track of bu- 
iinefs is firmly eftablifhed, transfer a 
part of its duties to them; — privi- 
leges which the Lawyer does but 
very partially enjoy. If, however, 
any advantage is gained by fu«h a 
^ircumftance, it is certainly on the 
fide of the Merchant, who thereby 
acquires a Icifure for thofe liberal and 
unlhackled purfuits which improve 
and enlarge the mind, T his com- 
parifon might be carried much far- 
ther ; and, I believe, the utmoft ex- 
tent 
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tent of it would be found to juftify 
the fentiments I have already deU« 
vcred ♦, 

Thefc 



• The profcffion of Commerce requires 
that they who engage m it ibould poffeft a 
certaiii degree 'of equality ; Co that, if No- 
bles were permitted to eater into it, they 
might become Merchants of fuch unbound, 
ed credit as to moBopolize eyary-thing to 
themfelves. It may be for this reafon that 
the Venetian Nobility are debarred from 
commerce. There is, however, fomewhat 
of a plauiible amulive fancy in the abore 
obfervations, which might have indulged 
itfelf in a mOre enlarged flight, without af- 
fording convidtion to the reflecting politi* 
cian. The Cbinefe, a people renowned for 
the wifdom of fheir internal regulations, and 
whofe riches confift in agriculture, beftow 
an annual reward upon the huibandman who 
is that year the moflTdiftinguKhed of his pro- 
feflion ; but it goes no farther than to make 
him a Mandarin of the eighth clat's : and the 
title of Baronet, which may, in fome degree, 

anfwer 
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Thefe hafty and, I muft own>un- 
expeded thoughts, arofe from the- 
charaftcr of the induftribus, fpirked, 
and; wealthy citizen, whofe name 
precedes them : — a man who pro- 

anfwer to it in point of rank, 19 frequentljr 
conferred upon the eminent Merchants of our 
own kingdom. — As to the arguments which 
arc adopted to prove the equal claim, at Icaft, 
of the Law and the mercantile Profeffion,' 
they arc fanciful, partial, and poflefs little 
foundation. The adminiftration of public 
judice mufl he attended with that form and 
folemnity which would ruin commerce; and 
they who arc appointed to the exercifc of it, 
being the reprefentatives of fovereign exe- 
cutive power, and, as it were, the emana- 
tions of majefty, muft poflefs the emblem^ 
of its dignity. There is no 'fmall diftindtion 
to be made between charadlers of men who 
iare encreafing the wealth of a nation and 
thofe who watch over the virtv.e of it. Com- 
merce begcis riches, but it is the Law which, 
by its protedion, gives vigour to Commerce. 

moted. 
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moted, carried on, and, as it were^. 
formed a: moflr extenfive^ trade im 
the grand ftaple commodity of this^ 
country, and thereby acquired x 
fortune which is' more than fufS- 
cient to fuftain the dignity of any* . 
rank in the kingdom *, 

* Sir S^ F- was a Blackwel^. 

Hall Fadlop of the firft eminence. His ori- 
gioy I have been informed, was fo low as 
tabc employed in attending the pack-horfes 
lyhich were formerly ufed to bring cloth 
from the Weft Country to London. By 
great induftry, a fpirit of enterprize, and' 
good fortune, he acquired prodigious wealthy. 
and arrived at great importance in the com*- 
mercial world ; and^ without remitting a 
moft continued attention to the objefts of 
this extenfive commerce, he lived in all the 
tafte and luxury of Nobility ;; to which, in- 
deed, he had by his fecond marriage allied 
himfelf. Though by fomc unexptded ma^ 
noeuvres againil him he was an unfuccefsf^l 

Candidate 
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J- H , Efq. 

THERE is no one who may not 
receive great advantages and 
afQllance from fcieniific knowledge ; 

never- 



Candidate to reprefent the City of London, 
he was chofen in feveral Parliaments for the 
Borough of Chippenham, in WiltHiire; Du- 
ring his Mayoralty, the King and Royal Fa« 
' mily were entertained by the City, at Guild- - 
hall, with great magnificence; and the 
Chair pf the Metropolis was fupported with 
great fplendor. An unfortunate moment of 
avarice, however, beclouded his reputatiooi 
and is fappofed to have fhortened his life. 
As the affignee of a bankrupt, the creditor! 
were difcontented not only with his coadu6t, 
1>ut the means he had purfued to be ap- 
pointed to that truft; and, on an hearing 
of the bufinefs before Lord Camden, thefe 
difcon tents nor only appeared to be too 
well founded, but a difcoTery was alfo made 
'H a coAtraband trade he bad carried on in 

icarlet 
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neverthelefs^ to give its beoefits their 
true ufe» value, and refpe^t, it muft 
appear, at leaft, to arife fix)in the na* 
tural abilities and capacity of the 
perfon who pofiefles it. Simplicity is 
the grand virtue of Art, however cnoi* 
ployed : to ^ve works of labour the 
appearance of eafe, requires no com* 
mon tafte or talents. .The walking 
ES&ionary, and the brutal Pedant, 
make Learning itfelf di%ufting, and 
tth Truth of its lovely appearance. 
The hewers of ftone and the draw- 
ers of water in the literary worlds 

. i»rlfiit cIodi> to the detriment ^ the Eafi* 
India Company. The Lord Chancellor re- 
prehended his cond\i& in the moA kvert 
terms, and decreed againft him. Sir 
Sm^mm.'^^ who w» prcitTnt in Court, funk, 
as it were, beneath the^chaftifement» and did 
sot long (urviTe it* 

may 



niay be neccffary to cafe the hbours 
of genius; they may be ufeful, as 
the pioneers of learning, to remove 
thofe obftacles which would check 
the ardour of diligent enquiry, turn 
youthful impatience into defpair, and 
difcourage thofe talents which pro- 
mife excellence, from adivity and ex- 
ertion. Such men bear the fame rela- 
tion to the higher orders of the learned 
. world, as the labour of the quarry to 
the fkill of the fculptor. Such men 
fliould be known only in their works, 
^or check the gratitude of mankind 
by intruding their awkward inanners 
and dogmatical pride into the more 
liberal focieties of it. 

This learned critic is a moft re- 
Tpeftable exception from tbje general 

charafter 
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charader of thofe perfons who liavft 
paffed their lives In fimilar labours* 
He has the rare faculty to mingle 
with his profound enquiries the gra- 
ces of ParnalFus as well as the plea- 
fures of elegant Society *. His works 

maittT 

. * The allufion which is here made to this ^ 
learned Gentleman's connection with the 
Muies^ not only relates to his great love and 
profound knowledge of muiical fcience^ but 
to his unparallelled works of Criticifmy 
which may be juftFy called rhe Handmaid 
of ParnafTus. He alfo wrote and publifhed 
a little dramatic piece of pafloral poetry> 
called The Springs which conliiled of recita- 
tives and fongs adapted to Italian mufic, and 
was written to favour the introdudtion of 
that excellent finger, Mr. Norris^ upon thQ 
flage. But the, young man did not then, 
facceed, as he has ilnce done in anothejc 
line of his profeilion ; and this mufical en^ 
tertalnment fell with him. ,TJbe drams 
was perfedlly fimple^ and the fongs^ &c. 

wer< 
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ootnifeft ibe vaft compafs of hU etv^ 
dkion^ the vigor of his applicatmfi 
and the ckar, diiiinfkbe, petietrating 
kgftcity of his mmd ; while his pri^ 
vate converfation difplays the unaf« 
k&td^ pleafing manners of the amiah 
ble and accompliihed Gentleman. 

They, who empby their Abilities 
merely to acquire reputation, ikira 
lightly over the fabjefts ti«y treaty 
and apply themfelves rather to the 
Fancy and Paffion of the reader 
than to his Judgment and Under- 
fianding« They, wl|o exeidie their 

were chailefy written, as well as moft won* 
dtrfuWy adapted to the Italian urs they 
mere intendetd to naturalize on the Englilk 
ftage. — Confidered in this light, the little 
podtt^n poflefitd unrivalled merit. 

talents 
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talents in a profeffional light, work 
generally by rule and meafure, and 
give their produ6lions no further ex- 
tent and completion than is necef- 
fary to procure the gain which is 
the obje6t of them : while they a- 
lone, who exert their faculties from 
an intrinfic love of the fcience they 
purfue, never forfake it till they have 
traced it in its deepeft recefles, fol- 
lowed it through all its moft intricate 
labyrinths., unveiled its moil hidden 
difguife, and are not content till they 
poflefs all its parts, behold its pcrfeft 
form, and can command all its ca- 
pacities. — This feems to be the in- 
herent charafttr of this renowned 
critic ; who, being neither torment- 
ed by an anxious thirft after Fame, 
nor impelled by the urging goad of 
Vol. VI. I Necef. 
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Ncceffity, finds that fatisfaiflion in 
his arduous enquiries, which encreafes 
the placid tenor of his mind, and 
promotes thofc difpofitions which 
give fuch a pleafing ferenity to his 
manners and converfation *. 



♦ Mr. H— — *s work, entitled, " Hermes, 
or a Treatife on univerfal Grammar,*' will 
prefervc his fame while any defirc of know- 
ledge or love of literature remains in the • 
world. The prefent Biihop of London has 
declared,-- and what more fterling teftiraony 
can be given,— that it is the moft perfeft 
work of its kind (ince the days of Ariftotlc. 
His other publications ferve to confirm the 
high opinion which this age has formed, 
and future ages will polfefs, of his confum* 
mate excellence in the walk of Criticifm. 



J- 
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J-M , Efq. 

AMON G the crowd of perfons 
who have profeffed a fincerity 
of attachment to me, there are fome . 
whom I am more particularly dif- 
pofed to confider as ad:ing from the 
diQ:ates of their hearts •, and I form 
,my conclufion upon this fubjeft 
not merely from their ^dions, but 
alfo from their general characters 
and difpofitions. Among them, I 
have the pleafure to rank thife con- 
(titutjonal Lawyer. He has been 
an objed: of my favour ; and, to do 
Wm that juftice of which I have 
found fo few deferving, it becomes 
I 2 me 
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me to declare that he has not proved 
ungrateful ** 



L— B . 

THIS Nobleman is another of 
thofe who conlGder themfelves 
bound to the fervice of Government, 
and attend to the duties of their re- 
quifite employments, without enter- 
ing into the intrigues of party, or 
forming thofe ftrong political con- 
nexions, with which the individual, 

* Mr. M was a fenfible man, of 

Tory principles, and a good Lawyer. He 
was ever a moft ftrenuous advocate for the 
right of taxing America, and maintained 
that opinion to the lafl.. 

who 
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who is governed by them, muft rife 
and fall *• 

The abilities of the Secretary at 
War were never confidered by me 
as of a fuperior call ; but he poflefles 
that induftry with which great abili- 

* I have heard Lord B , vvba rs not 

remarkable for witty or brilliant thoughts^ 
make aa apt allufion to the profits of Go- 
vernment. He confidered, to ufe his own 
cxprelSon, every Adminiftration as a Flumh 
Cake; and he never failed to accompany 
this elegant idea with a declaration that he 
would do his beft at all times to have a 
flice of it. On his being accuftd of fteal- 
ing the comparifon from the humour of 
the late Charles Toivnfhcnd^ he acknowledged 
the theft, but begged he might have the me- 
rit of improving upon the groffnefs of the 
original idea, as that witty Statefman was 
ufed to honour Government with the more 
folid title of a Pluml Pudding* 

I 3 ties 
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titt arc not always accotnpanied ; and 
without which ^ in the important of- 
fices of the State, they cannot be of 
any permanent utility,. This atten- 
tion to the duties of his employ* 
ment, and the knowledge he confe* 
quently acquired, may be fuppofed 
to have induced many fucceflive 
changes of Adminiftrations, confift- 
ing of men of very different charac- 
ters and connections, to be fatisfied 
that he fhould continue to conduit 
the military department. 

In fuch a fituation, when every 
day brings with it fo many requefts 
that cannot be granted, and fuch va» 
rious applications which muft be im- 
mediately difmifled, ic is impoflible 
that he can give a general fatisfac- 

tion ; 
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tion ; nay. It is moft certain, that he 
muft be the neceflary objedt of much 
difcontent. The exaft hiftory of the 
public murmurs, againft this or any 
Minifter, cannot, in the common 
courfe of things, come to my know- 
ledge ; but, as his condudt has been 
approved by his different coadjutors 
in the State, it would be injurious in 
me not to fuppofe that an occafional 
clamour againft him, the diftant noife 
whereof may reach me, arifes from 
the refufal of demands which it was 
not in his power, or confiftent with 
the views of Government, to gratify*. 
— Minifters are the fervan;s of tlie 

* Sir Joho D , I believe, wiil be 

of a different opinion, if a jfudgment may be 

foriped from his Letters to Lord B ^— ^, 

which he gave to the world. 

- I 4 State ; 
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Stite; and, when it happens that 
they become unpopular from obey- 
ing its commands, or afting from its 
prefent exigencies, it is the duty of 
their Matter to give them not only 
fupport and protection, but reward *. 

The 



* Lord B has been one of thofe 

wife men who call themfelves the Kingi's 
friends ; a chara£^er which means no more 
than the pofleiTing a fenfible refoluiion to 
keep a profitable place in all times and all 
adminilirations ; and to live upon terms of 
good-humour with the nien who may come 
into power, as well as thofe who are already in 
poireihon of it. That he undcrftood the 
routine of his office is generally acknow- 
ledged, and the rcafons given above are 
proofs of it. He was, in the real as well as 
figurative fenfe of the word, a Courtier; 
poflfefled all the ready politenefs, evafions, 
and fervility of that charaiSler. He. knew 
how to apply his fpccious bows, his flat- 
tering rpeeches, and polite epiflles, with no 

fmall 
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The crowd of mankind are apt ta 
judge of caufcs from their effedsr 

and. 



ftnall addrefs. He has alfo contrived to* 
fervc a few friends, and to procure the pro- 
motion of his near relations, in their diffe- 
rent lines of profeffion. He is a man of po- 
h'te manners, and maintains his rank with 
fomewhat of character and propriety. He 
has ever been particularly attentive to fo- 
reign Minifters and Strangers of Falhion, 
whom he never failed to entertain, on pro- 
per occafions, with fplendid hofpitality ; fo 
that his Letters of Recommendation to fo- 
reign countries are known to have procured 
greater favour and attention than thofe of 
alnioft any other perfon in the kingdom. 
— His fummer focieties, at his country- 
feat, cannot be exceeded in eafc, plenty, and 
eleganc'e : and, though he was obliged, du- 
ring his miniderial life, to be continually 
ahfent, every arrangement proceeded as if 
he were prefent ; and he appeared ratheras 
a vifitor than as mailer of the Koufe, and 
the receiver, rather than the donor, of thofe 

fatis- 
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and, in the fimple ordinary affairs of 
life^ it may be a natural and fatis- 

fadtory 



TadsfadioDS which every one enjoyed who 

frequented it. His condu(St on the death 

of Lady B was lingular and de- 

ferves to be remembered. On that event, 
he immediately fettled the'whole of his real 
eilate on his nephews, the fens of his next 

brother, the late General B , aod 

gave the following original but fe«fible rea- 
fon for his condud. ** There is no fool," 
obferved his Lord(hip, " like the old fool ; 
** and I, like many other doting debauchees, 
** may dream of pleafure with a young wife, 
** who, not fiitisfied with an old hufband, 
** may, with the help of a fmart valet de 
** chambre, or a ftout coachman, give me a 
** collulive heir to my eftate, and rob my re- 
*' lations of their right : and having never 
•* been able to anfwer for myfelf in thefe 
** matters, it is my refolurion to preclude 
** any poflible mifchief of this nature, by 
" fecuriog my fortune, at all events, to the 
** children of ray brother. As to the Irilh 

** Peerage/ 
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fadlory mode of determination ; but, 
in the complicated bufinefs of na« 

tional 



^ Peerage," continued his Lordfhip, ** which 
*' is not worth having, that muft be left to 
** Chance ; but as for the dirty acres, which 
•' are worth fomcthing, they (hall be placed 
♦* out of the reach ot it>^< ■ 

L#ord B — -— — ^"s friends will fay that this 
is not an age for rigid integrity to thrive ; 
and it was, therefore, natural for a man^ 
whofe temper was proverbially accommoda- 
tingi to fall iti with the temper of the titnes* 
They may, however, be difpofed to give one 
example of his ftubborn honour, when h© 
hefitated, and even hinted a re fu fa), to give 
evidence on the trial of the Duchefs of 
Kingfton. However ftubborn his honour 
was on that bccifion, had I been a Peer of 
the Realm, I (hould, I truft, have poffelTed a> 
ftubborii honour as well as his Lordihip ; I 
^ould m©ft certainly have confidered hift 
condud as an high contempt of that fnpreme 
court, and have moved for his commitmeoc 

t» 
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tional government, where fo much of 
the machine neceflarily lies hid, this 
manner of proceeding is at leaft preca- 
rious, and oftentimes unjuft. There are 
neceffities which the eye of mankind 
cannot nor ought to fee : there are 
views, with refpedt to future objefts, 
whofe operations v/ould be inter- 
rupted by public communication. 
Obftacles arife which could not be 
forefeen ; difappointments happen 
which could not be prevented ; and, 
after all, error is infeparable from 
every effort of human wifdom : fo 
that to fuppofe a Minifter wicked 
or incapable, becaufe he may have 
been unfortunate, is to fuppofe that 

to the cuflody of Sir Francis Molyneux, and 
the fociety of the Lady, for iv^o/e /ecrcts he 
manifeiled fuch a fcrupulous tendcroefs. 

he 
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he can command . time and chance, 
the courfe of human events, and, 
which would be a ftill more diffi- 
cult tafk, the paffions of men. To 
^xercife an headftrong violence a- 
gainft human imperfed:ions, efpecial- 
ly in thofe whofe arduous fituations 
render a corredtnefs of condudl more 
difficult, is an adt of the moft im- 
pertinent prefumption ; -.nay, it is 
to quarrel with the lot of humanity, 
and to arraign the wifdom of Heaven. 

A plan may be formed with much 
knowledge, and every favourable cir- 
cumftance may co-operate to give 
an almoft aflured profpeft of fuc- 
cefs ; neverthelefs, from fome un- 
toward event, trifling in itfelf, but 
from its nature unforefeen, the whole 

may 
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may end id difappointment and dl- 
ftrcfs. On fuch an occafion, too many, 
at leaft for a time, would throw an in- 
confiderate blame upon thofe who pro- 
jefted and promoted it. This,fure- 
ly, is the extreme of injuftice ; it is 
the fame as if the danger with which 
part of Holland was threatened from 
the hole that had been formed by a 
wat6r-rat in one of its dykes, was to 
be attributed to the man whofe hardy 
genius conduded the induftry that 
formed thofe wonderful efforts of 
human perfeverance. But of fimi- 
lar injuftice many a great and good 
man has been the unfortunate vic- 
tim. 

It has been the pradice of fome 
Governments to make a ready facri- 

ficc 
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ficc of a Minifter to appeafe popular 
difcontent, however capricious or 
ill-founc{ed. Indeed, Democratic 
Fury is a monfter, whofe rage, like 
thofe deities of Pagan fable who 
were not to be appeafed but by the 
immolation of virgin beauty, may 
demand the facrifice of virtue and 
the difgrace of wifdom; and, to 
prevent greater evils, it may fome- 
times happen that its horrid appe- 
tite muft be fatisfied. It is, how- 
ever, the duty of that power, which 
yields by force the reluftant vic- 
tim, to give it every poffible pro- 
teftion ; and, if it fliould furvive 
the threatening ftranger, to reftore 
it to thofe honours it never deferved 
to lofe, or to brighten with every 
poffible confolation the gloom of 

that 
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that retreat to which an ungrateful 
world has driven it. 

This is the fentiment of my heart : 
I have already lived to realize it ; 
but I truft and hope I fliall not a- 
gain be compelled to fuch a pain- 
ful and imperfeft exertion of juf- 
tice. 



Sir J- L . 

THE caprice and fancy of fome 
men are very unaccountable. 
With the influence and wealth which 
this Baronet poflefles, he might 
command t*hofe honours of his coun- 
try which are mioll delired. A feat 

among 
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among the hereditary reprefentatives 
of the nation, waits upon his dcr 
niand; but he has rivetted his wiihes 
to a bauble which cannot be grants 
t:d to him, and turns' his back upon 
xthe folid advantages of the Peerr 
age *. 

TherS 



* His great objcft is the Garter: he has 
cepearedly aiked for it, and been as ofcq^ ' 
refufed. HU ambition thinks an Earldom 
1)eneath Him, and fighs to remain a Com- 
moner with the empty ornament of. the Bl we 
Ribbon. With all the means of procuring 
to bimfelf popular regard and a fair famd, 
- fee is, to ^y no worfe, theobjeft of univef- 
Sd\ diilatisfad^ion. He Teems to be formed 
with an inveteracy of character which will 
ever remove him from the beft honours of 
focjallife. 1 turn afide from his demedic 
conduft, as an unpleafing and difgraceful 
objedt: but what can be expected from a 
man who fufFered an eftate purpofely to re- 
:main untenanted and lie ws^e, to deprive 
VoL.VL K the 
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There- are many reafons which 
difpofe me to attach him to my 
fcrvice by any prudent means ; and 
it is with concern that I obferve 
the variablenefs and inconfiflency of 
his political conduft *. 
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the clergyman of the pariih, with whom he 
had quarrelled^ from receiving the tythes 
of it? 

• His parliamentary intereft is very great, 
«nd he ia the fon-in-law of Lord B«-— . 

Sir 
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Sir W M / 

THE friend^p erf a fubj^ft for 
his Savereign muft exprefs 
itfdf by 9. copch^<3: tpt^^ly oppofite 
±0 that which take$ .place ^i^ng 
perfons pf the (aq:^ r^n^. Thfit 
pleaiing, gentle joy^ wbLch brigh- 
tens the countenance at ti>e iig^it 
of a friend ; the carfes, atteixtipn^, 
jand confiden<:e, with all the exterior 
marks of fentiaient, fo iiatur^l be- 
tween men who ^xpeft nothing 
from each other bvJt the fatisfadion 
<of mutiial regard 5 are not permitted 
to approach the Throne. Flattery 
will fon>etimes borrow the marks 
=ev<ui of Veneration, and intrude it- 
&lf into the prefenpe of Kings ; but 
K 2 he. 
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lie, who fufFers himfelf to be fur- 
prized by it, becomes as low in xea- 
fon as the cunning hypocrite who 
*wifhes to feduce hinu 

IF a Kingihould waitt a friend, — 

•*and, alas ! where is the King to he 

found who is not in fuch a predica^ 

ment?- it is not in the crowd of fucfa 

bafe and mercenary fpirits that be 

*muft hope to find it. For fuch an 

interefting purpofe he Ihould di- 

Ted: his expectations to thofe men 

whofe charadters are more difpofed 

to a blunt inflexibility, than a 

^thoughtlefs compliance ; who are 

not afraid to expofethe naked ti:uth, 

but leave no method untried to 

turn the eye of their mafler towards 

it. Friends of this kind are lefs 

jpleafing^ 
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pkafing ; but who will be bold c^ 
nough to fay they are not of higher 
eftimation ? Among equals, Friend - 
fliip may put on a tender and af- 
fefting appearance, without being, 
fiifpcdled of deceit ; but inferiors 
can only difcover it towards the 
great by afEduity,. refolution, and 
fometimes even by feverity. The 
faithful friend of a Prince will 
fteadily oppofe any meafurc which 
may caufe bis diflionour, and, to his* 
face, condemn the wiflies of his 
heart, if they proceed from a low 
and unprincely paflion*. But where 

are 

♦ The conduct ofSuUy to Hmry the Fourth 
ef France was one continued example of 
that manly freedom which a faithful Minif- 
ter owes to his Sovereign :— 1 fiiall^ivc aa 
example of it. — The King, in a weak mQ^ 
K 3 ment^ 
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are mert to be found who are cafwi. 
ble of fuch noble effbrts, and poffefe 
fo lirni, and, I may add, to theni- 
felvcs, fb dangerous an attachment ? 
The few of this character who are- 
now living in the world, merit the 
veneration of their Sovereign :— 
what do i fay ? — They deferve a 
a temple in the hearts of all maa- 
kind*. 

* But, 

ment, had given a written promife of mar- 
riage to, Mademoifelle UEntragues^ his xci\^ 
trefs, and (hewed it to Sully for his opinion 
of the matter. The Minifter took it, read 
ir, and immediately tore it in pieces witheut 
faying a word. — *' Comment morhlcu,'' dit 
Henri, ** que pretender vous done fairc ? Je 
•' crols que vous eteifou, II eft *vraiy Stre^^ 
lui repartit SuHy ; ^' je /uis fou, et plait a 
*« Dteu que je U fujje tout /eid en France.^* 

• The late Lord Northington, who had 
habituated himfeU'to ablimthefi of manners 

and 
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But, alas ! charaders of a very 
difierent complexion furround the 
Thrones of Princes. AmbJtion is 
the ruling paffion of Courts, to 
which all others yield : for what is 
fordid Intereft but a low fpecies of 
Ambition with wealth for its ob- 
jeft ? Among the many motives, 
however, which urge men to folli- 
cit honours and employments, and 
among the various means which are 
exerted to attain them, a fenfe of 
honour and fpirit of perfeverance, if 
they do not fucceed in obtaining 
their particular objefts, will not fail 
to give fome degree of confequence 

and fpeechy owed much of the great fa* 
, vour he received from the crown, to a very 
natural and amiable fuppofition, that it a- 
rofe from a fixed integrity of character. 

K4 as 
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as well as charader to their endeai- 
vours, A fickle, inconftant difpo-^ 
fitioa is ever the mark of a weak 
mind, and, , under certain circum^ 
fiances, the pKX)f of a bad one ♦, 

G 

* The Right Honourable Baronet, to' 
whofe weaknefs there h a flrong alluQon \a 
this obfervation, has, I think, never been 
eminent for fteadinefs of charader. He 
quitted on a fudden all the violence of Op- 
polition for the honours of a White Wand, 
and the emoluments of Court attendance, 
Thefe he poflefled for fonre years, when ho 
left the Court, and returned again, I was 
going to add, to the bofbm of Oppofition^; 
but I believe he has fo far forfeited their 
good opinion, as not to be the obje£l of their 
confidence. When men of this ftamp di» 
fert their party in this manner, their views 
. may be divined without the gift of fuper- 
naiural intelligence. When he quitted Op- 
polition he might perceive th«t his party 
was not likely to be received into Power ; 
and when he left the Miniffry, he might 

think 
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IT is rather a Angular circumi- 
ftance, that there ihould be z 
Member of the Houfe of Commons^ 
who has fat in feveral PkrliamentSi 
and is a Gentleman of good family 
and fortune, of whom I never h^ar,- 

think he fbrefaw that they would not long 
poffefs it. This is not an unfair reprefenta- 

tion of Sir W 's conduct. Never- 

thelef^, it mud be allowed that he poiTeiTea 
Parliamentary abilities^ and has applied 
himfelf to the acquifition of Parliamentary 
knowledge* It may not be improper alfo to 
mention, that the lingular revifal of the trial 
of Balf and Macquirk, who u^re condemned 
for murder in the notorious riots at Brent^ 
ford^ on the notorious Middlefcx Eleftion, 
was fuggcfted, induftrioufly fupported, and 
the final event of it highly approved, by 
this Rfght Honourable Gentlemaft. 

and 
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and whofe face I fcarce remember 
to have feen *• 



* When the fingularity of the man is 
confidered, every other will difappear. He 
M not very vifible ev^n in the country wherd 
lie livesi buc in the hunting ftafon ; and 
when an hard froft impertinently keepis his 
hounds in keotae), he imiy be fecti in one br 
other of the coffee- houfes in the Strand, or 
that neighbourhood, at dinner-time; and 
fometimes, during the evening, in the pit 
of one of the play-houfes, w.ith an oak ftick 
in his hand, a broad gold-laced hat upon 
his head, between the a6ts, and a little doxy 
by his fide. This Honourable Gentleman 
feldom, troubles the Houfe of Commons with 
his attendance, unlefs the Oppofiiion want 
to make fome particular exertion, when, 
pretty early in the debate, if he (hould attend 
at the beginning of it, he may be feen, for- 
getful of his own and his country's careSy 
in the arras of Morpheus. 



R — 
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** An honcft Man's the nobleft work of God.'* 

AS there are various clafies of 
vice and infamy, th^re are al- 
fo difierent degrees of virtue and re- 
nown. In taking a view of this fub^ 
je(ft,many and various thoughts muft 
occur upon the lamentable ftate of 
frail humanity. It muft be acknow- ^ 
ledged,— for Experience will telFus; 
it is not empty fpeculation, — that ho^ 
neft aftionsjin the general fenfe of the 
word, are not always the effeds of 
virtue, but arife from the cafual cir- 
cumftances around us. It may be a 
man's intereft to be honcft ; the re- 
motenefs of temptation may operate 
in his favour ; the habitual temper 

of 
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of his mind, and the conftitution of 
his frame, may check thofe defires 
which are fuch known enemies tO' 
human virtue *. I am firmly per* 
fuaded, that many a man, who could 
not be induced to aft againft the 
fuggeftions of his confcience by the 
common gains of his profeffion,. 
would be able to hufti its compunc- 
tions, if accumulated gains were to* 
follow the fecret commiffion of in- 
juftice -fr. 

How ' 

* This fubjeft is finely confidered in Mr. 
Sterneh Sermon upon Confcience. 

f The following aaecdote may be thought 
too trifling, as well as too general, to fervc 
in proof of the opinion to which it alludes: 
bur, as it poflefljs the merit of veracity, I 
fliall venture to relate it.— A phyfician,^ of 
(brae emiaence, attended a gentleman, of 

moderate 



How many fad examples iiifght 
be produced of men, who, in the 
fljades of life, ei^oyed an hoheft 
•fame in peace and contentment, 

•moderate -ci re um fiances, aad from whom 
the Doi^or had received very fingular obli- 
gations : for thefe reafoos, the guinea, which 
was C6nftantly of&red him, was as con- 
il^Dtly rcfu fed • The ilFnefs was long and 
obdinate, but, by the ikill and attention of 
the Phyfician, it was, at length overcome, 
and the time arrived when he was to pay 
his laft profeffional vifit. The Patient, who 
poiTefled fentiments'fuperior to his fortune, 
prepared fourfcorc guineas againft the Doc- 
tor's at rival; when he prefented the golden 
heap, and defired his acceptance of it. The 
Ton o£ E/cuJapius, who had for eighty fuc- 
.cefEve vifits refufed the common fee with- 
out di^cuhy, was unable to re(ift it in its 
accumulated ftate, and in one avaritious 
^moment loft the merit <if -his paft genero- 
.Hty, and the fatisfadlion of having made the 
only return of gratitude in his povverio an 
.acknowledged benefaflor. 

•but. 



but, when elevated by the changes 
^Bd chances o£ tune tfi higher fia- 
tion, have ruihed into all the ex- 
cefles of the world, and bid defiance 
to the good opinicMi of it ? On 
the contrary, who has not been % 
^(vitnefg to the woeful change of 
principle3 which the humiliating 
fall from fuperior li£e (o continually 
produces? — Alas ! how feldom is the 
integrity of profperous days able 
to fupport itfelf againft the necef- 
iities which an unexpeiSted adverfity 
brings along with it ! — Where are 
the unfortunate who €nd confola- 
tion, for every-thing they have loft, 
in that virtue which is the only 
bleffing Fortune has not taken from 
them? We cannot look into the 
worlds without beholding the ie- 

cr^it 
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cret Of Op^ n approaches wbu:h dw 
fo^i of boijiQur ^re making tp c]e^ 
flfoy it, Do we not hourly fc^ Ge- 
wrpfity growing ipto ProfiiCon, 
Prud^nq^ retr^^ting into Sufpicion, 
CEcoaPmy finkipg into AvariQ^i 
Truth bwdding into Flattery, Goo4^ 
nature iofing itfelf in SubRiilfipn, 
Jyftioe hardening into Severity, the 
(kfire <xf hon^ft Reputation riiing 
intQ iawlefs Ambition, and Religion 
b^wiWkr^d in the ma;?,e$ of Enthu» 
fiafin ? 

The benevolent obferver ii\ay 
wiih tP draw^ veil over this pic- 
ture of human Wjeaknefs, b^jit he 
muft acknowledge the exi.ftence of 
the fad original. He wiil figh over 
the deg^neriicy of n\ank-vnd;i and 

that 
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that tender impulfe of comiriifera- 
tion proves the nature of its objed. 
As frail beluga, liable to equal in- 
' jfirmities with our feHowrcrcatures, 
we may be faid to ad prcfumptu- 
oufly, when we cry aloud againft 
the fcene of iniquity of which we 
compofe a part^ nor have any of 
us a right, from our knowledge of 
the human heart, and the continual 
deceits that flow from it, to throw 
fufpicion around that charafter 
whofe adlions wear the colour of 
virtue, and whofe integrity is free 
from apparent blemilh. To charge 
unimpeached Honefty with fuccefs- 
ful Deceit, from the great preva- 
-lence and frequent deteftion of Hy- 
-pocrify, is an exercife of opinion 
which would be criminal in the 

com- 
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common afiairs of life :^— but the 
Philofopber, who is enlifted in the 
fervice of Truth, will not truft to 
any appearance ; and Religion,whidi 
conducts Truth beyond the limits of 
this world, muft have inconteftible 
proofs of that integrity which cm 
claim its confolations in time, and 
its rewards in eternity. 

The man who, bleffed with amia- 
ble difpofitions, and educated in vir* 
tuous principjes, is fuflfered to re- 
main in a fituation where he may 
meet with little or no interruption, 
muft be confidered as a fortunate 
Voyager on the Ocean of Time. 
But there is a virtue far fuperior to 
his : — it is that which withftancjs 
and furmounts the tempeft ; which, 

Vol. VI, L not 
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ti6t confidiftg in profp<5roas gales, 
is prepared to meet the adverfe 
*wave ; and, though not infenfibfe 
to the Syren's fong, refifts its en- 
chantment. He is the great and 
fuperior chatadter, whofe integrity 
hks been unmoved by difficulty, 
^danger, and adverfity.; — who yields 
not to any temf^ation, and has 
paffed through the fiery trial of the 
world, in which fuch numbers have 
been loft, tffthurt, and arrives at the 
clofe of life with tried integrity and 
confirmed virtoe. 

I^think Heiaven, that, though it 
may be rare to find, fuch an idea is 
not without foundation ; '«Lttd is u- 
niverfally acknowledged to •poffefs 
a reality in the excellent ^harader 

of 
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of the honourable Gentleman, whpfe 
name fuggefted the preceding ob- 
fervations *. 



L— I^~. 

THE Paflions occupy the great- 
eft part of life, and Regret 
feizes upon the reft ! How atan- 

♦ Mr. G — — -^ is not overcharged in 
this high-wrought opinioo of him. He is 
sUmoik the only man who is returned from 
an Eaft'lndia Government with clean hands 
and a pure heart. With the noble and juft 
ideas which the R«— — Writer poiTcflfies of 
this Gentleman's chara£lery it muft be a 
matter of fome mortification to him to rc- 
fltflt, that, in his parliamentary capacity, be 
generally oppofes the meafures of his Ma* 
jelly's Minifters. 

L 2 doned 
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doned, then, muil tfaatmafi be, whofe 
regret is not for the errors of his paf- 
fions, but for the decay of them; 
while his mind, inftead of difpofing 
him to compcnfate for former fail- 
ings, employs its refledions, as it 
were, to continue them ! Thus he 
fills up the meafure of his profligacy. 
The fever of youth may be cured ; 
but that of Age knows no final re- 
medy but the grave. 

When a man attains a certain pe- 
riod of life, without lofing the vices 
of youth, nay, without continual en- 
deavours to cherifli the word of 
them, he may be confidered, with 
great juftice, as a truly depraved and 
abandoned chara6ler; a difgrace to 
his nature and to himfelf, — as well 

as 
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as the fource of infinite mifchief to 
youth, who arc glad to .find an ex* 
ample, in his age, to juftify their 
own enormities. 

If it were to be afked, of any re- 
flefting perfon, what puniftiment 
Ihould be inflidted on ah old man, 
who is neither a good father, a good 
hufband, a good neighbour, or, in 
Ihort, a good citizen ; — or, to give 
the queftion all the force it dcferves, 
if it were to be faid rather that he 
was a bad father, a bad hufband, a 
bad neighbour, and a bad citizen ;— 
the anfwer is fo obvious that it (hall 
not efcape my pen : to give the na- 
tural reply, would be to fuppofe that 
Ibme one without the bleffing of rea- 
L 3 foQ 
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(bh would have the perufal of tfaefe 
papers, 

I am difpofed to carry the matter 
fomewhat farther, and to imagine that 
i£ a citizen of the world were to be 
aiked his opinion of that nation, 
where a man, who praftifed the moft 
open and glaring debaucheries ; who 
encouraged his children to follow in 
the notorious paths he himfelf had 
trod ; who had betrayed, and for 
ever ruined, the friend that trufted in 
him, to gratify his luft ; who conti- 
nued the external (how of his ex- 
ceffes, when age deprived him of the 
powers of afting them ; and who 
neither feels nor even alFefts- to feel 
either ftiame or remorfe for his fla- 
grant 
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grant enormities : if a citizen of 

the world fhoujd be aiiked has opi- 
nion of the nation where fuch a man 
obtains a place among the reprefenr 
tatives of the people, and receives 
honours from the favour of his Sove^. 
leign ; — I Ihould rather fay, where 
he is unreftrained by the bars, qf 9( 
dungeon, or efcapes the hands of the 
executioner ; — what would be his ob- 
fervation upon the matter ?-7— I bluflj 
at the very ideaof afking fuch a quef- 
tion; and, while I write, my owij 
heart forces an anfwer upotn me,' 
whofe mortification fti^U live, at Icaft, 
upon this pag^ *• 



*■ It might be tfiougt^tj^ft t)i\8 q^GokOfk 

would recelvje no fm^U heighte^iag fro$n 

the marriage of this m^!^ i^gK^f wUh .• 

L 4 brother 
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IF a Prince could form Minifters to* 
bis wiihes, he would not only 
give them abilities equal to their fta- 

tions, 

brother of the Throne ; but that circum- 
ilance was properly omitted, as a cafual 
event in the annals of this renowned family, 
which could be imputed only to the folly 
of the Royal Relation. — ^The noble Lord is 
not treated with the leaft injuftice in the 
above obfervations. What language is ca- 
pable of giving an adequate defcriptton of ' 
a father, who, meeting his fon in the ftreer, 
addrefles him in the following manner: — 
" Is it true. Colonel, that you lie with 

•• Mrs. S ?" — and, on being readily 

anfwered in the affirmative, to reply with- 
out referve, «* That's unlucky, by G — , for 
** 1 do the fame." In a civilized and chrif- 
tian country, one would think that fucfi an 
example of depravity could not efcape pu- 
Aifhrnent. But where a breach of mann^a 

happens 



tions, but endue them alfo with thofe 
qualities which would win the love 
of the people, as well as deferve the 
confidence of their mafter. But 
Kings, like other men, muft be con- 
tent to work with the materials which 
fortune, chance, or the common or- 
der of things offers to them ; while 
ihany unpleafing circumftances attend 
their pre-eminent labours, which are 
not confidered. by thofe who do nor 
feel them -, and as their objeds are 

happens not to be a breach of law, no other 
penalty can reach the former but the con- 
tempt of good and honeft men, which, to 
perfons who are capable of fuch guilt, is nol 
penalty. The juftice that muft puniih fuch 
offences is of another world ; and the God 
of juftice knows the meafure and time of 
his vengeance. 

more 
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more enlarged, their difappomtmentS; 
are greater than thofe of other men. 

Subjeds of general- joy are readily 
communicated to the people ; but 
there arc numberlefs. antecedent cha- 
grins, and fecret apprehenfions, which 
are carefully concealed from them, 
apid fpend their flrength within the 
circle of the Throne. The nation 
enjoys all the pleafure which arifes 
from the communication of public 
profperity, without fufFering the an- 
xiety of expediation, which may have 
long fatigued thofe who were unac- 
quainted with the hidden operations 
that were working to produce it. 
Nor do the people always forefee the 
approaching misfortune, or, at leaft, 
cannnot experience the painful ef- 
forts 
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forts which are made to avert k,^ 
When the blow is ftrucky they muft 
feei its eflcdts, but without thofe pre- 
vious follicitudes :which are, Ibxne- 
times, the moft grievous part of hu- 
man calamity. 

But difcharging all ideas of foreign 
war, which have hitherto accompa-^ 
nied me, I feci the mortifying re- 
flediion, Aat even in the bofom of 
peace a Monarch is a fttanger to re- 
pofe. If the univerfal complainlj 
of private life fprings from the indo- 
lence, the infidelity, and difunion of 
fcrvants, it may eafily be believed 
that much of the difturbance which 
agitates his hours, muA arife from 
men whofe duty calh them to the 
adive labours of the State* In this 

grand 
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grand objcft of his attention, to 
find merit is not always to fucceed ; 
many varying circumftances are to 
be confidered in the choice of a 
Minifter : a capacity to perform his 
duty is a principal part of fuch a 
charader, but it is not all ; his turn 
of mind, as well as his conne&ions, 
demand attention. He may be a- 
ble, but he may alfo be indolent: 
he may poffefs great talents, but 
they may be accompanied with 
qualities which will render them 
ufelefs, or make them dangerous : 
he may be every* thing in himfelf 
that his Mailer can wilh, but he 
may, by fome means or other, be 
obnoxious to thofe who muft be the 
coadjutors of his office ; and it will 
be readily acknowledged, that, in 

every 
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every bufinefs of life, but more par- 
ticularly in the government of an 
extenfive empire, inferior talents, 
when ading in concert and united 
by accordant difpofitions, will pro- 
duce more good than the greateft 
abilities, when openly oppofed or 
fecretly undermined by thofe em- 
ployed in the fame fervice. 

The Speftator, at a public Thea- 
tre, fees nothing but the condudt 
of the piece which is reprefented 
before him. He cannot, nor is it 
fit he fliould, be fenfible of the dif* 
order which may prevail behind 
the fcenes. It would interrupt bis 
pleafure to hear the adlors, who 
have been vowing eternal regard 
and heroic friendlhip in all the pomp 

of 
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^ language on the fiage, fill tip the 
interval of their parts with bitter 
threats and vulgar reproaches. The 
heart-burnings of the Ghreen-room 
do not perplex the ihow, and the 
Manager alone is harrafled witji the 
difcord This is no faint picture of 
State concerns. Every minifter may 
be feen in his office, bufy in for- 
warding its concerns, and, to the 
world at large, the machine of Go-* 
vernmcnt may appear to go fmooth- 
ly on ; whUe the door of the clofet 
may be continually opening for 
their complaints, and the power as 
well as the condefcenfion of Majefty 
fully employed to produce an har- 
mony of Councils. 

One man wants a'place for hisfon, 

afe- 
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a fecond aiks it for liis brothtr, ^ tKirfl 
for a friend, a fourth for himfclF, 
and fo on *. This man has in- 
tferefts which will be obftruSed Isy 
the plan propofed for the benefit of 
another ; while the latter, who, fen- 
fible that his fervice is much wanted, 
refufes the offered appointment, if 
the former is not immediately dif- 
charged from the favour of his Maf- 

* The late King, harraffed by the dif- 
piites of his Miniflers in Council about the 
appointment of a Judge, told ihem, that, 
fince they found it fo difficult to fettle the 
bufinefs, he would fave them any farther 
crouble, by^propofing a very worthy law- 
yer, who feemed to have no friend among 
them but himfelf ; and accordingly named 
Sir Richard Adams, Recorder of London. 
— His prefent Majeftvj alfo, on a fimilar dif- 
agreemcnt about filling up a vacant regi- 
ment, promoted Colonel Hotham^ now Sir 
Charles Thompfon, to the command of it. 

ten 
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tcr*, — Such are the circumftances, 
among many others, which are con- 
tinually harrafling the Throne ; and 
though they fometimes find their 
way to public notice, and furnifli 
anecdotes for the Coffee- houfe Poli- 
ticians, the trouble and mortification 
which originated with them remain 
behind, nor interrupt the curiofity 
that devours them. 

Not being always able to find 
fuch men as he could wilh, a King 
muft be content to employ the beft 
he can find ; but, above all things, 

• The late Duke of Bedford infiiled, as a 
prelinjinary article to his and his party** en- 
tiance into the fervice of Government, that 
Mr. Stuart Mackenzie ihould be difmifled 
from his employment.— —This difgraceful 
fiory is well known. 

he 
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he is bound to make choice of thofc 
who .may be harmonioufly difpofed 
to each other, and willing to join 
their united ftrength in the fervice 
of his Government, Among thefe, 
there may be fome to whom po- 
pular favour is not gracious ; there 
may be others whom rigid virtue 
does not approve ; nay, there may 
be fometimes a character amongft 
them, who is not confidered with re- 
fpedt by the power that appoints 
them. But if, in their different de- 
partments, they do their particular 
duties, and coincide, as occafion 
may require, in forwarding each o- 
ther's bufinefs, fo as to make the 
whole proceed profperoufly and in 
order, it would be the height of 
folly to make particular objc<ftions. 
Vol. VI. M and 
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and to exprefs a difcontent at fubor- 
dinate or extraneous deficiencies. 
When the general end is anfwered, 
and national advantages is obtained, 
individual fatisfaftion and local out- 
cry muft neceffarily be difjegarded. 

The noble Lord, from the cir- 
cumftances of whofe life thefe obfer- 
yations have originated, has not at- 
tained the high poft he now occupies 
unattended with fome degree of po- 
pular difcontent. Without meaning 
to throw the lead itfleftion upon 
thofe who were concerned in difcard- 
ing him from his former profeflion, 
I cannot but think, at this hour, as 
indeed I ever have done, that his lot 
was marked with peculiar misfor- 
tune ; and I am difpofed to hope 

that 
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rfiat the natural prejudice againft 
him, originally prcx^eeding from no- 
ble and patriotic motives^ has been 
gradually loiing ground, and has at 
length almoft entirely yielded to this 
calm convidions of reafon, the un- 
willing appeal of juftice, or the na- 
tural tendency of a generous people 
to forgivenefe* It will, however, be 
readily confeffed, th^t there never was 
a moment, even in the height of this 
noble Lord^s dilgrace, when the fu- 
periority of his abilities was not ac» 
fcnowledged ; flay, when the meafurc 
of it was compleated by the fentencc 
of the Court-Martial againft him, 
many fenfible and reflefting men 
looked forward to the period when 
thofe taledts, which were for ever dif- 
charged from military duties, would 
M 2 .find 
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find employment and reftore his re- 
putation in civil Councils. 

Thefe prophecies, which marked 
his Lordftiip's deftination, have been 
fince fulfilled : and while humanity 
may weep over the wounded repu- 
tation of the Soldier, a juft and ge- 
nerous nation will recompence the 
Minift'er with that applaufe that he 
fo well deferves*, 

« The Nobleman whofe charadler, as well 
as the circumftances of whofe life, occafioned 
the foregoing obfervations, from the extent 
bf his abilities, the eminence of his for- 
mer and prefent flations, with the (ingula- 
rity of his fortunes, becomes a fubjed of 
very exteniive coniideration ; and I (hall 
enter without apology or referve upon a can- 
did examination of it. 

Lord G — G entered into life with 

fo many and various advantages, that the 
eminence he attained may be conddered as 

a iitua- 
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a fituation to which they naturally conduc- 
ed hkn. He was the younger fon of the 

D — , of D , a Nobleman of a moft re- 

fpedtable charafter, and who was the early 
favourite and diftinguifhed companion' of 
George the Second. With thefe advantages, 
he poirefftd great natural abilities, improved 
by education, and highly polilhed by every 
clegaBt accoraplifhmcjit tha't belongs to his 
rank. He entered upon the military line, 
and his advan<;ement was not, as may be 
fuppofedj attended with delay. In the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy^ he was actually engaged, and 
behaved with a fpirit which jullified the 
choice of his profeffion. Without mention- 
ing the particular circumftances of his rife 
in the army, it may be fufficient to obferve, 
that it was not fuppofed to tranfcend his 
deferts. It was, however, foon difcovered, 
that he poiTefled abilities equal to any em- 
ployment whereto they might be directed ; 
when, on the appointment of his father ,to 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland, his Lordlhip 
was named to be the Secretary of State for 
that kingdom ; the duties of which office 
he adminiftercd with great ability and ac- 
knowledged reputation. 
His charafter» as a man of fuperior ta- 
M 3 lents. 
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lents, was now unWerfally eflal)rt(hed; aod 
they who, in their expedations, anttcipared 
the events of future times, beheld hina in- 
vefted with the firft honours of his profellion 
and his country. On the failure of the fe- 
cret expedition againft Rochfort, in 1757, he 
was appointed, with the Duke of Marlins 
rough and General fFaldegravCj to enquire 
into the ill-fucccfs of that great national 
projedl. ,But though he had » perfon of 
the higheft rank» and an oiicer of known 
courage, joined with him in this truft^ it wa» 
confidered by the nation in general^ as a 
matter which almoft entirely depended upoi> 
him : both Government and People refted 
on the fagacity of Lord G — , to unfold 
the bidden caufes why this ftupendous arma- 
ment did not anfwer its original deftination. 
Without attending his Lordfbip through 
all his different promotions, 1 (hall confider 
him at once as Commander in Chief of the 
Britilh Forces in Germany, to which impor- 
tant poll he fucceeded in 1759^ on the death 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Here, then, 
this Nobleman muft be confidered as hav- 
ing arrived at his higheft pinnacle of powei 
and importance ; an height from which For- 
tune, who feemed tired of piotedlVog him. 
refolved to caft him down : and, to aggra 

vail 
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vate his misfortune, (he effefted her fatal 
purpofe at a time when he had the leaft 
fufpicion of fuch an event, and therefore 
could not be in the leaft prepared to guard 
againfl it. 

The battle of MinJen, which produced fo 
much glory to his country, covered him 
with difgrace, and . made him look back 
upon the trophies of it with heavinefs of 
heart. He certainly fuffered moft leverely for 
the mifcondudt of that day. The violence of 
popular fury exerted all its powers againil: 
him ; ^nd, with tumultuous joy, appkudedL 
.the fentence which difgraced him. Butwhenc 
this rage began to fublide, when the minds 
of men, inflamed by popular opinion; had 
cooled a little upon the matter, he was ge- 
nerally conlidered as a man who had been 
treated with uncommon feverity, not to fay 
injuAice ;— that he had a^ted as well as his 
iituation would admit, and, if he had been 
guilty of an error, it mufl have proceeded 
from the failure of his judgment, and not^ 
as it had been induflrioufly propagated, 
from fear of danger. Many did not fcruple 
to aflert, upon a more exaft attention, that 
this Officer was facrificed to the private dif- 
guil of Prince Ferdinand i and that this an- 
M 4 tipathy 
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tipathy arofe from motives, which, jvhilc 
they were moft difgraceful to the Prince, 
conferred fingular honour on the integrity 
and diligence of the unfortunate General. 

It is well known that Prince Ferdinand anjl 
Lord George had differed in opinion con- 
cerning fome military operations j and that 
the latter being of opinion againft fome mo- 
tions of the army propofed by the former, 
he oppofed thofc dcfigns with fo much firm- 
ncfs as to prevent their execution. Beiides, 
the Englifh General, by diligently excrciling 
his fagacity in a minute attention to his du- 
ty, had rendered himfelf very difagreeablc 
to the Commander in Chief, as it appeared 
to thwart fc^me defigns of an avaritious na- 
ture which his Highnefs was fuppofed, at 
that time, to meditate, — and which, by the 
inattention of a lucceeding officer, it is be- 
lieved that he adually accbinpliihed. If 
thefe circumilances are true, and there are- 
very probable grounds for the fuggcflion, it 
is natural to conclude that the Prince would 
not pafs by any favourable opportunity of 
procui-ing Lord George's removal from a 
flation, wherein, by a patriotic vigilance, he 
prevented the interelh of his country from 
being made fubfervient to the gainful prof- 

peds 
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pe6ls of an individual, however eminent for 
^bilitiesy or however dignified by ilation. 

Without entering into a particular detail 
of all the tranfa6tions which produced the 
difgrace of our accompliftied Officer, I (hall 
only beg leave to repeat the obfervation,*. 
that, previous to the battle of Minden, 
Prince Ferdinand and the Britifti General 
did not accord together with that harmojay 
which the caufe wherein they were both en- 
gaged might feem to demand ; and, on the- 
eve of it, when his Serene Hignefs had de- 
termined to attack the French army, and bad 
adlually formed a plan for that purpofe, he 
did not communicate his defigns to Lord 
GeorgCf who was moft certainly entitled to 
fuch a mark of confidence ; abftradcd from 
the utility which muil naturally flow to the 
fervice from fuch a communication. But 
the bafe paffions of the Man mingled with 
the great defigns of the Hero, and his ap- 
proaching glory would be incomplete, if 
private refentment failed of its gratification. 
On the day of battle, from what appeared 
to be a perplexity in the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand, the Briti(h General delayed to 
advance with the Horfe, as he was com- 
mandedi fo that the cavalry was declared to 

have 
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hare been prevented, by fuch negle6t, from 
having that decifive (hare in the bufinefs of 
the day, which ivould have rendiered the 
viAory far more perfedl. — In the thanks 
which his Highnefs publifhed to the Army 

on this occaiion. Lord George G *s 

name was not only omitted, but an heavy 
cenfure of his conduft was implied in the 
particular compliments whic.-i the Prince 
thought proper to addrefs to the Marquis of 
Granby, 

When the news of this important vidory 
reached London, it was accompanied with 
reports very unfavourable to the Britiih 
Commander. He was reprefented as a moft 
atrocious coward, whofe fear had rendered 
the fuccefs of the Allied Army incomplete, 
fruftrated the bravery of the Britifii cavalry, 
and brought an ettrnal difgrace upon his ' 
count;-y and himfelf. The prefs now teemed 
with accufations againft this unfortunate No- 
bleman ; and the many who attacked, as 
well as the very few who attempted to de- 
fend him, refting their affertions upon vague 
and indeterminate authorities, were equally 
unfuccefsful in throwing any light upon the 
fubjeft ; while the former, being more con- 
genial to the fpirit of the people, were uni- 

verfally 
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yerfelly believed, and the latter as generally 
reprobated and defpifed. The fadls which 
had occaiioned the difpleafure of the Prince 
varied every hour, and every change brought 
accumulated guile along with it ; and though 
they were not fufficienily afcertained for 
ferious men to reafon upon them, the people, 
having once pofTefTed the ide^ that Lord 
George had played the coward, were hur- 
ried away into an excefs af outrage againd 
him. 

The courage, however, which he was ac- 
cufed of wantfngon the Plains of Miuden, 
feemed to be fully rcflored to him, when^ 
after reiigning his command in Germany, he 
dared to return to England, and encounter the. 
intemperate fury %i his exafperated country- 
men. On his arrival, his condud bore the 
flrongeft marks af confcious innocence: he 
immediately addrelTed the public, humbly je- 
quefting a fufpenfion of thtir opinion con- 
cerning him, till a Court>MartiaI, which he- 
had defiredyfhould determine his rnnocence or 
his guilt. After Gripping him of all his mili-^ 
tary employments, the King was pleafed to- 
grant his Lordfhip a Cou rt- Martial ; and 
the public waited the event of it with impa- 
tiencei that his guilt might be confirmed, or 

his 



his innocence made manifeft. — The trial 
lafled many days, during the courfe whereof, 
the noble prifoner difplayed all the powers 
of his comprehenfive mind. His defence 
was admirable, and compelled even the un- 
willing applaufe of his enemies ; but not- 
withftanding its judicious arrangement, fkil- 
ful arguments, and perfuafive eloquence, it 
availed him nothing in the main point to 
which it was directed ; and he was found 
guilty of difobeying the orders of his Com- 
mander, Prince Ferdinand, and adjudged 
incapable of ferving his King and Country 
in any military capacity. To encrcafe the 
feverity of this fentence, the King lignified 
his pleafure that it (hould be given out in 
public orders, in every part of his dominions 
where troops were Rationed, affigning, at 
the fame time, the moft mortifying reafon 
that could be fuggefted for fuch a publica- 
tion, " That officers being convinced, that 
** neither high birth nor great employments 
** can (helter offences of fuch a nature, 
** and feeing they are fubjeft to cenfures 
** much worfe than death to a man who has 
*• any fenfe of honour, they may avoid the 
*« fatal confequences arifing from Difobc- 
•* dience of Orders." But the meafure of 

Lord 
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Lord George G-: 'g difgrace does not 

feem to have been full, till the King, with 
his own hand, flruck his name from the Lift 
of Privy Counfellors. 

The General Officers who fat as the 
Judges of this unfortunate Commander, in 
finding him guilty, did what they thought 
to be their duty, and a rigid idea of dif- 
cipline might lead them to pafs a fentence 
of fuch fevericy on the delinquent: nay, 
it was whifpered at the time, and univcr- 
fally believed, that the majority of the Court- 
Martial were of opinion that the offence 
(hould be puniflied with death ; but the num- 
ber did not prove fufficient for the fatal ver- 
dift, as the mercy of our laws has ordained^ 
that, in military trials, two thirds of the 
Judges mud agree in order to produce a 
capital convidlion* 

That the King (hould be highly offended, 
was a nriatter of natural expedation ; nor am 
I difpofed to exprefs any furprize at the 
method which he took to manifeft his in- 
dignation. He was himfelf a man of daunt- 
lefs courage, and hated a coward. He was 
proud of the military chafa6ter, and there- 
fore defpifed from his heart any one who dif- 
graced it. But there was another and more 

affeding 
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affeding circumflance, which occafioned this 
uncommon difpleafure in the Royal Breafk : 
—the negleft of duty was in Germany ; and 
in a battle, whereon, in a great meafure, de- 
pended the fafety of his darling Eledorate : 
ib that, if the peculiarity of difpofition be 
confidered, with the particular circumHances 
that now awakened it, his conduct will ap- 
pear to be perfectly natural and confiilent* 
However, to the cool, philofophic, invefti- 
gator of this Nobleman's cafe, he muft furc- 
ly appear to be overcharged in the feverity 
of his fentence ; and that, whether it was a 
perplexity in himfelf or hi« orders, --whether 
it was from a deficiency of judgment or of 
knowledge that be was fo unfortunate as to 
offend, the punilhment will appear greatly 
to outweigh the offenx:e<. The imputation 
of Fear was at once both falfe and frivolous ; 
And the teftimony of that evidence who 
declared be faw marks of terror in his 
L6rd(hip*s co«ntenance, when be delivered 
the orders of Prince Ferdinand to him, was 
{q ill fupported^ and fo well confronted, that 
the charge fell at once to the ground, and 
was confidered,, by many, as replete with 
jnalignity and falfehood. 
It was not probable, that a man, who had 

giv<;a 
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giv^t\ proofs of courage, (hould be deferted 
by his fpirits and fink* into a poltroon, at 
a time when fo much honour was at dake; 
and that he poiTefTes more courage than was 
neceflary for his credit at Minden, is evident 
from the compofed and manly fpirit which 
he fince difcoyered in his duel with Gover- 
nor Johnftone ; a fpirit which he could not 
have aiTumed. if he was afflicted wilh that 
fearful dirpofition which has been fo po- 
fitively attributed to him. Prince Ferdi- 
dinand, without doubr^ wiifaed to render the 
fervice difagreeable to the £ngli(h General ; 
and,though the difference of the orders might 
be accidental, and by no means franted with 
a view to betray him, it appears very proba- 
ble that his Highnefs readily feized the op- 
portunity, which Lord G£orge*s doubts and 
hefitation afforded, to effe6l his removal. 

At this diilance of time, when all prejudice 
may be fuppofed to yield to a calm and un- 
biafled furvey of events fo long pail and over, 
it appears that popular fury was much 
concerned in the difgracc of this unfortunate 
Officer. His was an unfaihionable caufe. 
Not only the nation, in general, but the. 
Court Wiis violent againft him ; fo that 
the pri ncipal evidence was hallily promoted, 

while 
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while the Officer, whofe tcflimony was moft 
elTential to the Prifoner, was obliged to fell 
hia commifBon, and depend for fupport on 
the bounty of his noble friend with whom 
he was facrificed. 

Here then we may make a paufe, and ru- 
minate on the caprices of Fortune, and the 
uncertain ftate of wordly grandeur. This 
Nobleman, in a few months, was deprived 
of all his honours ; tried by men, the greater 
part of whom he had commanded, and ad- 
judged by them to be unworthy of his pro- 
feffion, and to have difgraced the charafter 
of a foldier. He was publicly ftigmatifed 
as a toward in every part of the globe ; ba- 
niftied from the prefence of his Sovereign ; 
and held in univerfal deteHation by his coun« 
trymcn and fellow-citizens. 

I write with the freedom of Hiftory ; and 
the impartial fpirit which dictates thefe fen- 
timents, will not fuffer us to pafs over a cir- 
cumftance, though it points out an unfavour- 
able line in his Lordfhip's charader. He ap- 
peared at this time to poflers but fewperfonal 
friends. Under the oppreflion of a fentencc 
which was, moft certainly, a very fevere one ; 
the number of thofe who dared to hazard 
opinions in his favour, was very fmall in> 

deed. 
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<>Seed. 'The Court-Martial (eemed to i»* 
i ^jibe the fpirit of all ranks of men when it 
'Condemned him; and bis fentence was 
•paifed, as it were, withthe general affent^of 
<he Nation. Even the pity of the Englifli 
. people,' which difcovers itfelf towards the 
inoil hardened And atrocious^malefadorsy did 
;.xot appear to dart one ray towards this unpo- 
ipular Nobleman* 

Among the many political Teafons which 
; njight be given for thk ftrong tide of dif- 
pleafure, it nfiay be obferved, that the Army 
thought itfelf diijgraced by ks late Com- 
-. mander ; and thc^ Navy- raifed its head on 
' the occadon, and almoft forgot the fate of 
. «n unfortunate Admiral. But there was 
another circumftance which -deprived him 
of thofe confolatioBS to the unfortunate, 
ivhich ' friendfliip fo <kindly teftows. The 
haughtinefs of -his- temper was intolerable, 
and had ;difplayed itfelf in every lituatioa 
.of his life* 'They who had favours to afk, 
[ were treated with an inattention which ag^ 
. gravated difappointment; and they who re- 
ceived them, loll half their fatisfadtion by 
the manner in which he conferred them; 
. while 4>crfons. of all . ranks, who .had con- 
.VoL.VI. -N ccrtts 
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/Oerns of bufinefs with him, were witne&i 
to that haughty demeanour which tends to 
make men more unpopular than even crimet 
themielves. He was a>moft uuiverTally cen- 
fured as deftitute of courage ; and no one 
n:fiood forth to vouch for thofe private vir- 
tucs, ihofe winning .graces, .which arc ever 
found to accompany a brave mind ; while 
his haughty difpolition found an obvious 
.parent in the cowa? dice whereof he flood fo 
Arongly fufpe^icd,— Except bis own par- 
ticular conn f^iotis, and tbofeii^hoiti he in- 
volved in his difgrace, very few, indeed* 
-have ever been mentioned as bearing him 
any afFedlion. One officer, fince promoted 
to a confiderable rank in the Army, who 
had been greatly favoured by the difgraccd 
Commander, remained firmly attached to 
.his friend, and forfoGk him not in the moft 
'^frowning hour of misfortune : and his fide- 
lity has not miffed of its reward.; for the 
laft appointment of ihc noble. Lord was ac- 
companied with the Order of the Baih to hifl 
.faithful Friend. 

But it is lime to quit this neceffary digrcf- 
fion, and return to the fituation in which lye 
.letc his Lordihip, covered with diig][:ace, an4 



the objeA of popular dcteftation.— T6ui 
thrown at a diftance from all poffibility of 
employment, h^ had few hopes to iblace 
him, but fuch as might arife from the pro- 
fpedl of another reign, when the rage of po«» 
pular prejudice,- amid a variety of new ob- 
jcdils, would look at him no more, or man- 
kind, awakened to a candid review of his 
condudl," would wonder at their paft fe verity, 
and pronounce him innucen-. I (hall not, 
therefore, confider his Lordfiiip in this re* 
tired interval, but pafs over the employ- 
ments and natural impatience of it, to the* 
accefiion of our prefeat moft gracious Sovc- 
reign. 

It had, indeed, been long believed by the 
more acute and inveiligating politicians, that,, 
amid the difhononr-with which Lord George 
was furrounded, his iituation was regarded 
with a fccret, but tender concern, by the fa- 
tourite of Leicefter Hoofe; and that a ray 
of princely favour fometiines beamed from 
thence to illuminate^ the darknefs of his^ 
difgracc. Thefe fufpicions, however chi^ 
merical fome had efteemed them, were* 
confirmed by his Lordihip's return to Court 
foon after his prefent Majeily afcended the 
N' 2 Throne, 



Tlirone. The clouds of obfcurity were now'-? 
diffipated by the Royal Coiintenaoce. The: 
public prints, indeed, were not paffive upon • 
the occafion, but their reprehendons were' 
read and were forgotten ; while the difcern- 
ing part of mankind looked forward to what' 
has really happened, and foretold that this 
Nobleman, though dead in his military ca-*- 
jpacity, would enjoy a date of renovation »> 
arife in another form, and become a Civil - 
Officer of the-firft importance. - 

His Lordihip having, at length, found a' 
firm footing in the avenue which leads to' 
Power,' his adive fpirit was not idle, but con- 
tinually exerted itfelt in improving the ad-* 
▼antage of his fituation. He now began to 
avail himfelf of that eloquence and ability^ 
he was known to poflefs, and to figure iw 
the Houfe of Commons as an able Parlia- 
iBentary Debater. In this department of' 
politics, he tried his utmoft ftrength, and 
wifely endeavoured to draw the attention of 
the public fo forcibly to this new charai!^er,: 
that the veil of -oblivion might, if poflible,* 
be drawn over the other. 

The firft ftep he made to Civil employment, 
was an appointment to be one of the jointVice^ 

Treafurers 



Tieafurers of Ireland :• this he hcldbut for * 
a (hort time. However, it was fuf&cient to 
tfly the temper of the people with refpeft ta • 
him, and proved, from the manner in which- 
it was received, that the majority of the Na- 
tion did not think fuch an appointment im- - 
proper in itfelf, or inconfii!lent with the dig-: 
nity of the Crown. Such was the idea now 
entertained of his parliamentary abilities,- 
that the Miniftry and the Oppofition alike • 
forgot the difgrace of^ the Soldier^ and wifh- 
ed to draw to their party the powerful Ora- 
tor and confummate •Statefman. 

At this period, the remarkable writings 
of Junius firft made their appearance in the> 
public papers ; and 'the conjedtures of many 
curious politicians reiled, for a long tlrne,^ 
upon Lord (j— G — -— as the author of . 
them. The fpirit with which thefe Letters 
were written, the penetration they difcover- 
ed, the matter they unfolded, the objects to 
which their feverity was direfted, and the 
powerful language in which the whole was^ 
cJoathed, found a very fufpe6led origin ior 
the cxtenfive abilities of rhis Nobleman. 
"But however ill founded thefe fufpicions ap« 
pear to have beeoi as they marked the pub- 
lic 
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Me Opinion of bis talents and underfiktidiDg;* 
riiey en'crcafed his* imporcanoe, and he be- 
came thereby an higher objed of miniflerial- 
frar and conciliation. 

Lord George once more felt himfelf to 
be a charadler of confequence, and, by his 
fubfequent conduct, he appears to have ad- 
ed with great caution in winning his way to 
the important ftation which he now polieffes.. 
Veering by degrees from Oppofition, he 
became, at length, the ffrm fupporter of Mi- 
nifterial meafures. The troubles of Ame- 
rica had, for foroe time, been fuch an heavy 
and oppreffive bunhcn to the (boulders of 
Government, that it feemed frequently to 
tremble beneath them. It was an a6t, there- 
fore, of the higheft prudence, to call the 
abilities of this Nobleman to its aid, by ap- 
pointing him to be Secretary of Srate for 
the American department. This meafure 
appeared to meet with a pretty general ap- 
probation. The lively farcafms of the Ora- 
tor, on this promotion, proceeded only from 
the ufual petulance of Ojppofition : the wri- 
ter of para$i;raph8,. and the epigrammatift, 
were lefs b jfy than might have been expeft- 
ed on the occafion ; while moderate men 

rejoiced, 



^rejoiced, that a Nobleman diftinguiflied for 
difcernment, deep inv^ftigation, and unre- 
.mitting diligence, to whom welUearned po- 
pularity muft be peculiarly defirable, w^ 
elevated to a poft of fuch immediate impor* 
tance to the honour and profperity of the 
iBntiih.EmjMre. 
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